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(Or, SEALED TO SECRECY. 
BY LILLIAN LOVEJCY. 
CHAPTER I. 


_AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. : 
AN artist’s studio; the walls covered with 
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vou LOOK WELL ENOUGH.” 


half-finished rictures, some betraying the touch E 
of still undeveloped talent, others scarcely more ‘ 
than daubs; a table littered with paint-stained 
rags and brushes; antique chairs, various in 
shape and size. The general effect of dingy 
apartments, being relieved in this case by large 
bouquets of violets and early primroses, that 
filled the old-fashioned blic china vases on tho 
antlepiece. oy 
mthe artist, Cuthbert Grantley, was sea 


- 


brush in hand, before his easel. He was a 
handsome man, about twenty-five years of 
age, with wavy auburn hair, worn rather long 
in true artistic style, regular features, and 
ayes of reddish brown, The outline of his tall, 
tithe figure showed to advantage in the black 
velveteen coat he wore; his fair beard and 
tmustache contrasted well with the purple silk 
handkerchief around his throat, knotted loose- 
ly if front under an open collar. 

He was engaged in transferring to canvas 
the graceful form of a young girl, who knelt 
on a sort of dais at no great distance. Her 
oval face was almost faultless in beauty, bo h 
of feature and expression, though the ruby 
lips wore too proud a curve to suit those who 


consider humility and gentleness the highest | 


attributes of female character. Her hair, of 
a peculiar shade of gold, almost approaching 
amber, was of immense length and luxuriance. 
On the present occasion, it hung loosely over 
' her shoulders until its trailing tresses swept 
the ground. Her dark, almond shaped eyes, 
with heavily fringed lids and penciled brows, 
glanced somewhat impatiently at Cuthbert, as 
be worked on with undiminished ardor, though 
the day was drawing to a close. 

“Alma is growing tired; | am not surprised, 
poor child!” observed a middie-aged lady, 
seated on the faded lounge near the window, 
busy with some description of fancy needle- 
work. ‘You are rather merciless, Cuthbert, 
in your devotion to art.” 
 “Tean work better when the whim is on 
me,” returned he carelessly. “It isa pity to 
be disturbed when I am getting on with my 
picture. You do not mind remaiaing in that 
position a little longer, Alma?” ~ 

“No; oh, no,” she answered, with an effort, 
for her knee ached, and her outstretched arm 
was stiff. “I am so anxious, Cuthbert, that 
this painting should b2 a masterpiece and find 
a ready purchaser, that I am willing to endure 
some amount of inconvenience. I will try to 

be a patient model.” 2 

“You are very kind to take so much trouble 
for my sake.” 

“Not for your sake, but for auntie’s; every 
step that brings you nearer to fame and for- 
tune isa gratification: to her.” 

A frown contracted his brows as he painted 
on in silence, only broken by the click of his 
‘mother’s knitting-needles and the pattering 
rain agaiust the window. 

“What a long, gloomy day this has been!” 
remarked Alma, witha sigh. ‘‘No gleam of 
sunshine, 10 break, in the dull, gray clouds. 
It is positively as cold as winter, though the 
season is spring.” 

*Some days must be dark and dreary,” 


quoted gentle Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘ But I fear, 
dear Alma, after the varied ovcupations of 
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| school life, and the society of 50 many young 


zompanions, you will find home rather dull 
occasionally, let the weather be what it may.” 

“ How can you think so, dear Aunt Hester! 
I am delighted to be with you again, and enjoy 
the consciousness that Miss Prior’s lectures can 
no longer carry trepidation to my soul, nor 
her Argus eyes flash displeasure at my pecca- 
dilloes, Besides, I am enjoying the novel 
sensation of being a grown-up young lady, 
whose education is finished, and who need‘no 
more take book in hand except for her own 
amusement.” 

“Yet with all this, Alma, you sometimes 
look pensive, and I have heard you heave deep 
sighs.” 

‘““You are too observant, auntie,” said the 
girl, laughing. ‘If I sigbed, it must have 
been because I cannot help missing my dear 
friend, Maud Clinton.” 

“Clinton!” repeated Mrs, Grantley, wonder- 
ing. ‘Is she related to the Clintons of Eagle- 
'hurst, one of the oldest and most wealthy 
' families in the county?’ 

“Oswald Clinton is her brother.” 

‘You surpriss me! I should have imagined 
a young lady with her pretevsions would bave 
been educated at home, or in a more fashion- — 
able seminary than St, Mary’s. 

“ But poor Maod has no one to take much 
trouble concerning such matters. Her mother 
died when she was an infant, and she lost her 
father four years ago, Oswald is a grave, 
middle-aged man, twenty years older than bis 
sister; from all accounts an eccentric being, 
devoted to solitude and abstruse studies, Then 
there is the grandmother, over four-score, and 
a great invalid; while, to complete my list, 
I must not omit to name Mrs, Lavinia Varley, 
who for years has held the situation of useful 
companion and confidential maid to the old 
lady, a sour-visaged, eminently disagreeable 
person, according to Maud’s description. So 
now I have enumerated the chief members of 
the household, you will see there is no one 
likely to be over-fastidious regarding Miss 
Clinton’s training or education.” 

“Your friend does not seem to have 
sketched her home circle in the most fayorable 
ligbt,” remarke1 Mrs, Grantley, smiling, 

Alma shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt was no use concealing the truth,” she 
remarked; “and we had few secrets from eac 
other. The poor girl was terribly dull after 
her father’s death, She was his pet and fayor- 
ite (for he seemed to have taken quite an een 
sion to bis son, though I cannot’ say for wha 
reason), and the two were continually cere : 
driving, or walking together. When he di a 
Oswald proposed to engage a governess for b 
sister, and would doubtless have selected the 
oldest and most grim of the species; bub Ma 


yo 


 entreated to be sent to school, as she was 
pining for the society of other young persons.” 


‘¢ What will she do now?’ asked Mrs. Grant- , 


ley. ‘‘Eaglehurst will seem more dismal than 
ever.” 

“She hopes that in a short time a welcome 
change will take place,” returned Alma, 
mysteriously, ‘‘and the old mansion, under 
new government, resume the festivities which 

_ distinguished it long ago.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that Oswald is go- 
ing to get married?” 
beautiful. They were engaged some months 
_ wedding has been deferred so long. Perhaps, 
auntie, you have seen the bride-elect-—Miss 
_ Marford, only daughter of the Hon. Edward 
_ Marford?”’ 
Cuthbert looked up quickly from his work, 

a shade of iriterest on his generally impassive 
countenance. He, however, made no remark; 

but his mother said, ‘‘I know her quite well— 
_ atleast, by sight. Sheoften drives in this di- 
4 rection, A tall, stately girl; with dark hair 

and an aquiline nose. She is always dressed in 
the hight of fashion. Cuthbert has often 
spoken of her pleasing manners and amiabili- 
ty.” d 
“Ts he acquainted with her?” inquired Alma, 
in some surprise, glancing at the silent artist. 

“T scarcely remember whether I told you, 
love,” answered the mother, “that Cutbbert, 
having been unsuccessful lately in selling his 
Pictures, decided upon giving lessons in draw- 
Ing and painting to such families as were will- 
Ing to offer high terms for his services, Miss 

arford is one of his most promising pupils.” 

It is almost needless to say that Mrs. Graut- 
®y was a devout believer in her son’s genius, 
and only regretted to find her opinion unshared 

Y mankind in general. 

“Then you can give me every information 
Concerning dear Maud’s future sister-in-law,” 
Said Alma, playfully, turning toward the 
Young man. ‘Is she lively or grave, witty or 
Profound?” 
1 “Tam not in the habit of criticising young 

Adies,” he replied, coldly. “And, Alma, you 
ave moved entirely out of position, If you 
ar ® not careful my picture will be spoilt.” 
I Ob, Tam so sorry! Tell me what to do, 
Gi so interested in talking about Oswald 
,mton and Miss Marford, that I forgot to 
ep still.” 
ta Never mind; the light is fading. I will 
“Case you, and put aside work for to-day.” 
tiem sprung lightly to her feet, rejoicing in 
> Permission, 
Nain. Grantley deliberately folded up her 
; ~ Sapo consigned it to the depths of the 
yj ous work-~-basket, which generally ac- 


‘Yes; and the lady is an heiress, young and | 


before Mr. Clinton’s death, so I wonder the | 


_ when Cuthbert called her back, ii 
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companied her on her journeys from roomto 
room. : 
‘‘T must see whether that stupid Betsy has = 
brought up the tea-things,” she remarked. _ ro 
‘‘T dare say she is asleep in the kitchen instead 
of making the kettle boil, and. has let the cake 
Lurn which I made this afternoon expressly on 
Cuthbert’s account, he liked the last so well.” — 
The young girl was about to follow- Aunt 
Hester, and had already reached the threshold, 


“‘T want to speak to you, Alma,” he said. 

“You must not detain me long,” she an-— 
swered, “for auntie will be kept waiting. I 
am going to dress for tea.” 

“Why should you dress? You look well 
enough.” hs 

Well enough! She was radiant in loveliness 
as she stood before him in her flowing roles, 
fashioned according to the taste of a bygone 
century, her splendid bair vailing her figure; 
and greatest charm of all was her perfect un- 
consciousness of her own beauty. 

‘¢ Alma, I cannot speak while you regard 
me with that mocking smile, Can you not Wig 
give me your attention even for a few min- ; 
utes?” 

“Of course I will, cousin,” she said, sb- 
missively, taking the seat he indicated; wiile 
he stood at no great distance, leaning on the 
mantlepiece and gazing into the dark eyes in- 
quiringly raised to his own, ‘Do not be 
angry at my folly,” she added, deprecatingly. — 

“T am not angry, dearest girl; [admire and 
love you far foo well to be easily offended, In. 
deed, I was about to tell you that my hopes 
are centered in a future shared by you alone— 
that my affec’ion—” > 

‘Ts that of a brother,” she interrupted, 
hastily, half-frightened at his vehemence, and 
in her simplicity wondering whether these 
were expressions of mere cousinly tender-— 
ness, or that mysterions declaration of love 
which at school she had heard spoken of with 
bated breath by young ladies who prided : 
themselves on having some experience insuch = 
matters. mH 

‘¢ Not as a brother or cousin doI love you,” 
he said, impressively, flattered by her agita- 
tion, which he imagined proceeded .from a | 
flutter of delight caused by his avowal. 

‘‘ Alma, you must be my wife.” bl 

“Ob, no!” she cried, guided by an instinct — 
of repulsion that left no desire for reflection, 
“<1 could not marry you.” be 

His brow darkened ominously. ee 

““ What, may I ask, is the reason for this de- 
cided refusal? We have known one another 
for years—nearly all our lives.” rae 

‘Perhaps I know you too well,” she mur- 
mured. Then, perceiving that her speech im- 
plied no compliment, she hastened to add, ee 


better for me. 
_ face caused me to neglect my chance of win- 
ning an heiress. 


mean that my friendship for you could never 
alter into love.” 

“Indeed, I cannot understand it,” said he, 
gnawing his mustache meditativesiy. ‘* is it 
because you fancy you could make what young 
ladies call a better match? I confess I am not 
a rich man at present. But my paintings will 
sell well when I can succeed in hitting the pop- 
ular taste, which scarcely appreciates high art, 
and this house is mine. If it were newly done 
up and furnished, we might reserve suitable 
rooms for our own use, and let the remainder 
at a high rental. My mother must find a home 
elsewhere. I always intended she should leave 
me when I married. Young couples are bhap- 
pier with no third person to come between 
them. So there would be her apartments, 
and—” 

Alma interrupted him, quite pale with con- 
sternation. 

“What! you would banish your mother 
from The Rosery, where her happy married 
lite was passed—a place endeared to her by a 
thousand associations? Here she has often 
told me she was brought a bride; here she first 
embraced you, her son, and here she mourned 
over the loss vf your father! Surely you will 
let her end her days in peace amidst the dear 


ve 


familiar scenes; it would bo cruel to send her 


among strangers.” 

We will waive the subject for the present,” 
he said, somewhat abashed by her vehement 
protest; ‘but surely upon reflection you will 
accept my offer. 
a dependent on my mother’s kindness, and ab 
her death—” 

- “Bnough, enough!” she cried, impulsively. 
“T always thought you cold and calculating; 
now I am convinced I did not judge you too 
severely. Forgive me, Cuthbert, but it is bet- 
ter to speak the truth.” 

She rose from her seat and ran out of the 


 gtudio, already repenting she had saidso much. 


Cuthbert remained where she had left him, 
very pale, with a savage gleam in his eyes, be- 
tokening that he was offended beyond all hope 
of pardon. By-and-by he let off biting his 
‘mustache, and gave vent to a harsh, discordant 


=: laugh. 


“Let her go,” he: muttered; ‘so much the 
My foolish fancy for her baby- 


I believe Miss Marford might 
be easily gained if I set about courting her in 
earnest; and though her father might desire 


a more aristocratic son-in-law, a girl of spirit 


would not mind eluding his paternal vigilanco 
by eloping with the mau of her choice, From 
this hour I devote myself heart and soul to the 
furtherance of a project which, if successful, 
will gratify my ambition by bringing mo 


_wealth, consideration, and higher social posi- 


} 
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Recollect, Alma, you are but | 


BOUND. ‘ 


tion. My dear Cousin Alma, it strikes me 
that I shall live to be grateful for your im- 
pertinent rejection.” 

Afterward, when the family were gathered 
round the tea-table, Mrs.Grantley dispensing 
the fragrant beverage, and lamenting that 
Betsy had fulfilled her prediction regarding 
the cake, Alma made several attempts to dis- 
perse the frowns that darkened Cuthbert’s 
brow. Wrath rather than sorrow brooded in 
his heart. He studiously ignored her presence, 
and refused to offer the most simple civilities 
exacted by general custom. Poor Mrs, Grant- 
ley found her questions only provoked a snap- 
pish or sarcastic retort, so was fain to comfort 
her maternal sou! with a timely remembrance 
that genius is apt to indulge in reveries which 
must not be lightly dispelled. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED “TOR, — 
-and mou 


Tue weather grew mo ituous as 
evening advanced, The rising wind moaned 
amidst the trees, and sent the pelting rain 
against the windows with a force which ap- 
| peared to threaten destruction to the glass. 
But the sitting-room at The Rosery looked 
bright and cheerful, with its pretty cretonne- 
covered sofa and chairs, a pi.no, near which 
lay Alma’s favorite songs, and a bookcase con- 
taining works by the most popular authors. 
Mrs. Grantley and her son sat opposite each 
other by the glowing wood-fire, the Jatter 
bending over his book—not reading it how- 
ever, for during a whole hour the page was . 
still unturned—while between them Alma — 
crouched upon the heartbrug, basking in tho 
warmth, and making strange pictures in the 
fiery caves before her. 

Mingling with tbe sounds of wind and rain, 
a woman’s voice was heard outside the hous?; — 
singing in loud, shrill tones, the familiar bailad, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Coming as it di 
from tbe darkness without and the cold, web 
street, is was strangely pathetic in Alma’s eal 
although it certainly borrowed no charm from 
| the singer’s musical skill or natural gifts. 

“Poor creature!” she observed, pitifully: 
‘she must be drenched to the skin in this ral" 
storm. I must give her a few pence, aantles 
s0 that she may obtain a shelter for the nigh! 
And she was soon standing under the port 
co, round which in summer roses wreathed 19 
bright profusion, anxious to relieve the wretch- 
ed wanderer who came shambling towar 
her. p 
‘A tall, gaunt woman, whose soiled and tale 
tered garments scarcely concealed ber ena 
ciated form, with disheveled hair esca af 
from a battered bonnet hanging over he 


} 


— 


shoulders; a miserable haggard being, re- 
duced by poverty and love of drink to the 
lowest depths of want. 

‘A thousand thanks, my lady!” she whined, 
as Alma, with pitying words, pressed tho 
money into her hand. ‘You are as good as 

you are beautiful, and may you be rewarded 
for your charity tu the homeless wanderer, who 
has not tasted bread to-day.” 

She raised her heavy eyes to the girl, who 
had now drawn back into the gas-lighted hall, 
aud with that glance her manner underwent 
a remarkable change. Her dull, black orbs 
kindled into brightness; her long fingers clutched 

_ Alma’s arm with an iron gripe, while her gaze 


fastened on the fair face that alternately | 


_ flushed and paled beneath her scrutiny. 
“Why, it is you!” she exclaimed, with a 
shrill, wild laugh. ‘‘Grown upand handsome, | 
and quite the lady. 1 thought this was the 
_ house; only sixteen years make so many 
changes one cannot feel sure. But now I 
recognize those yellow locks, and a certain 
something in those large dark eyes. Why, | 
Alma, girl, have you no welcome to give your | 
mother, who has come all these miles to sco 
_ you?” 


Surely this terrible woman was some escaped | 
lunatic, thought Alma, who, although startled | 


at the incident, especialty by hearing her | 
Christian namo so unceremoniously pronounced 
by a stranger, was not alarmed, Cuthbert and 
Aunt Hester being close at hand. 


“You are mistaken, my good woman,” sho | 


said, vainly endeavoring to extricate herself. 


“Please to go quietly away; I have never seen | 


you before.” 


‘Oh, yes, you have, my dear, many and | 


Many a time, only you was too young to re- 
member! : Are you not my own dear daughter, 


though Mrs. Grantley was good enough to take | 


care of you until] I came to claim you?” 

The grasp upon Alma’s wrist grew closer 
still. 

“Aunt Hester!” she cried, thorougly un- 
verved. 

And at the sound of her voice, Mrs. Grantley 
hastened to her side, followed by Cuthbert, 
whose curiosity was aroused by her long” 
absence and hasty call. The ballad-singer, far | 


rom showing symptoms of fear at their ap- | 


proach, stood her ground, and was the first to— 
Speak, 
“Mrs. Giruntley; you may almost have for- 
Sotten me, for we have both grown older since 
- Saw you last. Iam Judith Rayner, and you 
‘n0w—none better—that this dainty lady, who 
Shrinks with scorn and loathing from my very , 
touch, is my child!” 
Alma, expecting an indignant repudiation 
fen this assertion, saw with consternation Hester 
-antley’s countenance assume an ashy pallor, 
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as she stammered imploringly: ‘Pray, Mrs. 
Rayner, release Alma, and come into the 
house. You have broken your promise, ke 
for so many years. For mercy’s sake let this 
most unlucky business be discussed in private, 
taba no cone may overhear.” NAY 4 
he girl’s brain whirled iz confusion as sho 
fof Bed the two elder women into the parlor — 
which she had quitted with light step_ and 
buoyant heart a few minutes before. Now, — 
she was erushed beneath the weight of ay? 
calamity her wildest dreams could never have 
pictured. Ne 
Possessed of many estimable owalities, ly — 
nature affectionate, frank, and generous, she 
was proud to a fault, and felt unspeakable de- 
| gradation to owe her existence to this miser- — 
able outcast, f 
Was there no filial instinct to prevent tho ire 
abhorrence that thrilled every fiber of her — 
frame when gazing on her so-called mother? 
Was her proper home some wretched hovel 
where the poorest of the poor herded hoger 
in dirt, rags, and absolute want? “e 
Proud Alma, who gloried in the belief that 
| she was descended from an ancient and honor- — 
able race, though centuries ago their fortunes — 
had decayed—Alma, who sometimes secr 2 
wished her lot was cast even in a higher get 
(among the great ones of the earth, was now 
humbled to the dust. 
Hitherto, she seldom thought of her eS a 
| known parents, having been satisfied by hear- __ 
ing that they died during ber infancy, oe 
| sometimes she had pictured her mother, state 
serene, and graceful, a fair vision almost mere — 
exquisite than any reality was likely to have 
proved. How rudely was the fancy di i= 
Pale and trembling, she sunk upon @ cbalre 
earnestly scanning Judith Rayner’s features, 
hoping to find some redeeming trait, scme 
gleam of tenderness or intelligence in 2 <“ 
whose po expression was that of Se 
cunning. 
Then, cuinaite disappointed from her eee 
survey, she listened eagerly as the stranger — 
spoke. 

x You did not expect me, Ill be bound,” ms 
ee said, settling herself comfortably fer ae ‘ 
he soft cushions of the little couch, regardless _ 
ot its delicate covering, end ber own drip B 
epparel. ‘I have come upon you quite an un- © 
| least surprise, though, after all, there is 
pothing strange in wy wanting to see the pos 
j left with you as a baby. Really, she does” a3 * 

you great credit.” ’ 
“You should have stayed away,” said Mra 3 
Grantley, severely. “You gave me yi 
| word that if I would take your ebild yi 
would never molest me or claim her; to all in- 
tents and purposes she sbould be to Sov as one | 


cead.” : 


| 
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.* If I ever promised all that it was because links of strong affection which every year has 


’ me and my old man was under a cloud, We perfected and made more enduring.” 


was in trouble about that burglary, if you re- | “Tf I had only known all this!” wailed the 
member, and though we were innocent as un- girl pitifully. 

born babes, the jury convicted us both. Soas| ‘acted for the best. Now, I see it was 
the child must have gone to the workhouse | an error to allow you to remain in ignorance 


while I worked out my term, I was quite will- of your real parentage. Oh, my darling, you 


“ing you should take her. But that is over look at me reproachfully, but listen before you 


long ago. Poor Sam is dead and gone, so coniemn me.” 
Alma is all I have left me in the world.” | She drew Alma to a seat beside her and be- 
She wiped her eyes with a corner of the | gan her explanation. 

ragged shawl, though it was doubtful whether | “More than seventeen years ago I lost my 
there were any tears to dry. | baby-girl by a frightful accident. One moment 
_ “Jt is impossible I can receive you here,” she was a smiling child, cooing, and leaping in 
said Mrs. Grantley, after a short pause, speak- my arms for joy, as from the open window I 
ing with great decision. pointed out objects for her amusement; the 

“Of course, mum, I am aware of that; folks next, stretched on the stones beneath, and I, 
of your quality could not associate witha poor , half frantic, knew my babe had perished 
creature like me. I never dreamt of intruding | through my own culpable carelessness. You 
upon you after this evening, so Alma had bes can fancy the mental torture I experienced, 
make up her little bundle and come along witk aot only at the time, but for very long after- 
me.” ward. 

“With you!” echoed the lady, in astonish- “My husband had died before his child’s 
ment, “Surely you cannot realize the nature birth, Cuthbert was a boy at school, I was 
of your proposition? She has been reared in left to brood over my wretchedness until my 
comfort, well educated, in order that she might mind was in danger of becoming affecte 1, 
have means of support when I am taken f-om Vainly doctors recommended change of scena, 
her, and is altogether a girl too delicately amusement, cheerful society, anything to di- 
nurtured to endure an existence passed in scenes vert my thoughts from the catastrophe; bus 
of squalor and misery.” wherever I went, that crushed, disfigured 

**{ don’t see that,” answered Judith, dogged- form was ever before me, I was consumed by 


dy. ‘‘ What does for me should be good enough a longing to infold a living, breathing babe in 


for her.” my arms, to pillow an infant head upon my 
*¢ You shall not take heraway. I will not bosom, to feel the pressure of tiny fingers, 
permit her to leave this house.” Then I fancied, not that I might forget—what 


You cannot prevent me doing as I choose. mother ever wishes to forget her child?—but 
No papers wore signed, and there are plenty might become more reconciled to my loss, 


living who could Swear she was the yellow- “ About that time I happened to read in the 


haired baby I was nursing when the cops car- local newspapers an account of a burglary, 


ried me away, and youthe lady who visited for which a man named Rayner and his wife 
ma in jail and offered to,provide for her ” | were sentenced toa term of penal servitude. 
“But a young girl like Alma would bea Some touching remarks were made upon the 


_.opurden to you in your wandering lifo,” began | destitute condition of their infant child, left 


Hester, timidly. She was quite unaware worse than orphaned upon the mercies of 


whether she could legally withstand a mother’s strangers. That paragraph gave me the first 


elaim, and her obvious perplexity gave Judith idea of finding solace for my grief, and per- 
gn advantage she was willing to press to its forming at the same time an act of charity. 
atmost limit. ‘*T visited Mrs. Rayner in prison, proposed 
‘‘ Have no fear of that,” was her contempt- to adopt her babe, and give it such advantages 
faous answer. ‘‘She can sing in tho streets, or as were in my power to bestow, while sbe 
at saloons, and with her good looks is sure to agreed to forego a parent’s rights, and hola no 


- make her way.” further communication with the child or me. 


- “Qh, aunt,” cried Alma, suddenly flinging You know, Alma, her confidence was not mis- 
herself at Mrs. Grantley’s fect, “for pity’s placed; I have loved and tended you as my 


r _ sake protect me from this woman who claims pwn daughter.” 


to be my mother.” ‘“‘My more than mother,” murmured the 
_ “Calm yourself, poor child,” returned Hes- girl, “the gratitude of a lifetime would not 
ter, weeping. ‘‘1t is too true that you are repay your affectionate care!” 


Mrs. Rayner’s daughter.” “My next visit,” continued Mrs, Grantley y 


_ “Then you are not my aunt? There is no ‘“was to the neighbor in whose charge your 
relationship between us?’ mother had left you, She was very poor 


You speak truly, Alma; but there are and anxious to be relieved from further TO © 
ie < f " - r 


oy 


sponsibility. My heart openel to you ab 
once; you were so pretty and intelligent, 
seeming almost to understand that I intended 
to befriend you, for you nestled contentedly in 
my arms, and smiled when I caressed you. 

‘¢ And now it was I made my first mistake. « 
I disliked the notion that your parentage should 
be known to every busybody who chose to in- 
quire on the subject. What would it profit 
you to bear the name of Grantley, if it were 
blazoned throughout the town that you were a 
child of the Rayners’? 

“After bribing the woman to secrecy, I 
called upon one or two gossiping friends who 
were certain to spread the news, and told 
them I was about to adopt an orphan niece of 
my late husband’s, whos parents, when liv- 
ing, had resided in a distant part of the 
country. No doubts arose as to “the correct- 
ness of my statement, and on my return fiom 
a railway journey, undertaken on purpose to 
disarm suspicion, it seemed no hing strangs to 
find me accompanied by a tiny stranger, for 
whose reception in the household all necessary 
preparations had been already made. 

“And now, Alma, I hava explained the 
reason why I fell into error, for deception is 
always wrong, and had I been more candid, 
you would have escaped the bitterness of mak- 
ing this sudden discovery. Will you forgive 
me for the trouble I have cost you?” 

“This is all very fine talking,” broke in 
Judith, rousing herself from a half-doze into 
which she had fallen, produced by the heat cf 


the room and her previous libations; ‘but | 


what are you going to do?” 

‘* Cuthbert, advise me,” said Alma’s protect- 
ress, turning toward her son, who was stand- 
ing, his back to the fire, his hands in his pock- 
ets, apparently an indifferent spectatoc of the 
scene before him. He answered his mother’s 
appeal with a sullen air. 

““What business have you to interfere be- 
tween parent and child? You mnst extricate 
Miss Rayner from the difficulties in which 
your own folly involved her without essistance 
from me. Indeed, I have much cause for 
Complaint in being deceived for years by your 
Plausible account ‘ot our relationship to a girl 
Who is in reality a convict’s daughter.” 

He left the room with a grand air of con- 
Sciovs rectitude, congratulating himself on 
having planted another thorn in Alma’s heart 
aS part payment for her afternoon's imperti- 
nenca, 

There was a long silence. 
Mained immersed in thought. 


Mrs. Grantley re- 
Her strange 


_ Visitor eyed her fartively, and Alma struggled 


z 


regain composure. 
_“T am not rich,” began Hester, at length. 
you know, I am an artist’s widow, pos- 
ro only a life-interest in the small property 


| cheerfully. 


he was able to bequeath. 
some sacrifice in order to keep Alma with me 
without any unpleasant exposure.” . 

“Ab, now you talk reasonably,” returned 
the other, visibly brightening. 
ex vected to give up the company of my only 
child and keep a still tongue unless it is made 
worth my while.” 

“T have scarcely any money in the house at 
present; perhaps to-morrow I may be able to 


borrow a sum sufficient to induce you to leave. 


us in peace. If I assist you in maintaini 


yourself until you can obtain some kind of set- — 


tled employment, will you consent to forsake 


the disreputable, wandering life you seem how 


to be leading, and trouble us no more?” 
Judith Rayner was loud in her asseverations 
that she would sacrifice her maternal feelings 


and accede to Mrs. Grantley’s wishes for a 


suitable remunegation, 

“Then matters may be arranged to our 
mutual satisfaction,” said the latter, more 
“Now, Mrs. Rayner, if you will 
give me your address, you shall hear from me 


| in a day or two.” 


Judith drew nearer to the blazing fire. 

“‘T should find it difficult to do as you ask 
me even if I had the will,” she said, dryly. 
“The work-bousoe or the prison have been my 
only home this many a long year. Between 


whiles I go about the country, living as best I~ . 


| can, and at night sleeping under a doorway or 


in an empty barn J am afraid at my acres 
as you call it, a letter would hardly reach me.” 


Then what do you propose?” began Hester, 


with so much nervous trepidation, that the 
woman perceived and hestened to profit by 


' her manifesi terror end ur certainty. / ‘ 
‘} don’t wean to leave this house without 


either the girl or the money. Whichever you 


| please, it makes no diffe1ence to me, though it — 
| would be rather bard for such a delicate miss 


‘to turn out of this comfortable home on such a 


night. 


Yet I would make 


“T can't be 


. Listen to the rain beating against the or 
| windows, and I never heard the wind wail 


more bitterly. Better Jet me stcphere until 


you can raise the needful], then Ishali be ready 
to say ‘Tbank you,’ ‘ Good- “Dyess ‘ 


No remonstrances or entreatiescould move  — 


her; and Mrs. Grantley, uncertain whetber 
Alma could Jawfully resist a mother’s authori- 
ty until sho was of full age, did not dare to 
use defiance, the only weapon that would have 
effectually checked 
enemy. 


quarters, 


The weaker will was foreed to succumb to the 
stronger, and mucb against the inclination of — 
the mistress of the house, Mrs. Rayner owas, 
In the morning Hester 


allowed to remain. 


the advances of the 
In vain she pleaded and temporized; 
Judith was firm as a rock, and bad no iuten- 
tion of quitting at present her comfortable — 


>, 


es 


~: 


would visit the rector, an old and intimate | 


friend, who would, she hoped, advance a 
sufficient sum to rid her of this domestic in- 
cubus. 

“T don’t know where you can s'eep,” she 
observed, despondingly, with a thought of the 
visitor’s drenched and soiled apparel, and the 
pretty white draperies of the one spare cham- 
ber. 

“Yl sleep on the rug before the kitchén 
fire; it will be snug and warm enough for me.” 

So it was arranged that Judith Rayner 


should be given into the charge of Betsy, 


whose mind was too obtuse to be easily trou- 
bled by any doubts concerning the advent of 
this unexpected guest. Betsy should attend to 


her wants and make her comfortable, on con- | 


dition—here Mrs. Grantley laid great stress 
upon her words—that Alma’s name was not 
‘even mentioned. 


“Of course, as a mother, I do not wish to ' 


injure my child by makirg her the common 
talk unless 1 am drove to do it,” remarked 
Judith, loftily, “though she do turn from me 
with such disdain. I suppose now, pretty one, 
you would not put your arms round my neck 
and let me kiss your cherry lips, for a king’s 
ransom.” 

Alma turned away almost shuddering, while 


‘the unwelcome visitor laughed discordantly,. 


CHAPTER III. 
A MIDNIGHT CONFESSION. 

THE midnight chimes were sounding, yet 
‘Alma bad not retired to rest, well knowing 
sleep would refuse to visit her pillow while her 
mind was harassed and disturbed. She half- 
reclined upon the low window seat in her 


seemed in unison with her own thoughts. A 
‘shade of self-reproach troubled her conscience; 
this stranger, repulsive in appearance and rude 
of speech, was her parent, and as such entitled 
to a measure of filial regard. It was impossi- 
ble she could love or respect her; the sensitive 
girl had no feeling in common with the out- 
cast, whose career was stained with crime, yet 
‘she acknowledged it was her duty to assume a 
more courteous bearing, and evince at least the 
semblance of kindness. So urgent became the 


- promptings of this inward monitor, that she 


resolved not to wait until morning before seek 
ing her newly-found mother, and making soma 
atonement for her error. 

The rain was over, and from amidst the 
breaking clouds the moon sailed forth in silvery 
splendor, as Alma, wrapped in her white 
dressing gown, her bright hair hanging over 
her. shoulders, crept softly down-stairs, A 
light was burning in the sitting-room; through 
the half-open door sho’ beheld Judith Rayner 


< seated at the table, with a bottle of choice 
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cognac (Cuthbert’s special property) before 
her; to judge from her flushed countenance 
and glassy stare, she had been freely imbibing 
the contents, In truth, Judith, with an eager 
longing for her favorite liquor, had seized the 
opportunity after the family had retired to 
rest to make a thorough search thoughout the 
lower portion of the premises, until persever- 
ance met its due reward, and she attained the 
object of her desire, 

Alma shuddered at the sight, but it was 
clearly her duty to use such influence as she 
might possess in endeavoring to reclaim the 
degraded being to whom she owed her birth, 
Noiselessly she advanced and stood before her. 
The moonlight streaming in at the window 
shed a ghastly reflection on her pale face and 
white robe. She resembled a fair phantom 
revisiting the scenes of its earthly troubles, 
rather than a maiden of mortal mold. Judith’s 
eyes dilated as they guzed, her teeth chattered 
with fear as, extending her hands to ward off 


| nearer approaches, she faltered, ‘‘She is here 
| again! 


How that girl haunts me! I’ve seen 
her often, but never so life-like as she appears 


| to-night.” 


“T did not mean to frighten you,” said 
Alma, amazed at the strange reception. 

‘Oh, is it you?” sighed Judith, with an air 
of relief, ‘‘ You come stealing down upon a 
body in the dead of night, and give me quite a 
turn.” 

“For whom did you take me?” inquired the 


| girl, curiously. 


“T have always been a bit nervous and 
easily startled,” her companion rambled on; 


| ‘at least, ever since that terrible snowy night 
é | Many years ago. 
chamber, looking out upon the gloom that | 


Though it was not my fault 
if the young thing perished; no one could say 
I killed her.” 

She was becoming garrulous, and losing self- 


| control as the fumes of the brandy mounted to 


her brain. 

“Mother,” said Alma, in an awe-stricken 
whisper, ‘‘ surely you have never been accused 
of murder!” 

“Why, bless you, child, how could they, 
when nobody knew I met her? It was ond 
bitterly cold winter night, just the turn of 


_ Christmas, the snow lay deep over the country, 


for all the world like a large white shroud. 
It was not yet over, but falling fast in heavy 
flakes. I had been in the town all day, trying 
to earn a few pence by charing or running 
errands, for times were bad with us, and Sam 
out of work, as usual, But just as I reached: 
the most lonely part of the road coming home, 
and stood still for a moment, uncertain which 
way to turn—the snow made everything look 


so much alike—I heard a woman's voice clos@ — 


behind me. ‘ Will you please to direct me t0_ 
Eaglelurst?’ it said. & 


4 


6 *a. "Fe, _— 


“ 


*T stopped and staredat her. She was very 
young, aud might have been pretty, if she had 
- not looked so pale und ill. She shivered from 
head to foot, and seemed half frozen and so 
tired she could scarcely stand. I could see, 
even in the darkness, she was well dressed, 
though her fur-lined traveling cloak and velvet 
hat were nearly covered with snow. I told 
her Eaglehurst was almost a mile distant, and 
she began to cry, saying she would never 
reach it. It seems she arrived at the station 
earlier in the evening, the few vehicles on bire 
were all engaged, so she thought she could 
walk the distance. Then came a driving, 
blinding snow-storm. 
mooned about for hours, till she was quite worn 
out, and ready to drop. 
““¢ Was there any nearer shelter? she asked. 
“Yes; there was my cottage, I told her—a 
poor tumble-down hut, it was true, not fit for 
alady to enter. But at least she would have 
a roof over her head that inclement night, and 
& supper, too, if so be she could eat hard bread 
and drink skim milk; though, of course, I 
could not afford to put myself out of the way 
unless she was ready to pay me handsomely. 
_ Do not be afraid,’ she said; ‘I have a 
few trinkets left which I believe are valuable, 
though Iam no great judge, and my purse is 
not quite empty.’ 

“With that she unfastened the small black 
traveling bag she carried, and showed me a 
necklace, besides a purse which seemed half-full 
of gold. 

““¢-You need not fear but that you will be 
Well rewarded,’ she said. 

“Then you took her home?” observed Alma, 
Sently, as her companion paused, appearing 
disinclined to resume her narrative. ‘ You 
Would not hesitate to perform so slight a ser- 
Vice. ” 

“T meant to treat her well,” continued 
Judith, in the dreamy manner of one whose 

ioughts are in the past. ‘‘I can swear that 
When I offered her shelter I never intended a 
hair of her head should be harmed; but*some- 
Ow an evil spirit came tempting me directly 

80t the little bag in my hand. I had offered 
°O carry it, and it felt heavy—perhaps it held 
far more than I already knew. I remembered 
a empty cupboard at home, the empty grate, 
‘he snow falling through the rafters on the 


—_— 


torked for a bare crust, not enough to keep 
Sx wolf from the door. If I took the Jady in 
°r the night, she would dole out a few shillings 
kege ye ment, and depart next day; if I could 
+ -8P that bag, with all its valuables, I should 
Tich for life, 
pare The road divided near the place where we 
Were Standing; one path led to the wood where 
,) busband had built our hat, the other to the 


SS — a pide sae 


She lost her way, and. 


®ap of rags we called our bed, and how hard I | 
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eae It was by the latter way I took her.” ~ 
The breath came fast from Alma’s parted 
lips. With hands closely pressed upon her 


throbbing heart, she waited in silent horror for __ 


the next sentence. 

““Why do you tremble, little fool?’ cried 
Judith, roughly. . ‘Do you think I raised my 
hand aginst her? No, no; she saved me the 
trouble. We had scarcely reached the bank, 
when her foot slipped upon the snow, and I 
heard the dark waters splash as they received 
her. It was no use my staying. I made off as 
fast as I could, her one wild cry for help ring- 
ing in my ears; but my Speed never slackened. » 
until I got home at last, and sat down to count 
over my gains.” 

‘¢ And the girl was drowned? Oh, mother!” 
; Alma could say no more; her heart seemed 

breaking. a, 
| ‘‘ Suppose she was, do you think she was tke 
_only one who suffered?” demanded Judith, 
‘fiercely. “Night and day I seem to bear a 
| ‘voice that says I killed her; and though it is a 
lie, I cannot choose but listen. ‘Then when I 


stained cheeks and dripping hair, just as if she 
had risen out of the water. How would you 
like to look up suddenly. and see a dead woman 
at your elbow? Even the money never did me | 
good—it was-a paltry sum, after all. The 
jewels I dared not sell, lest suspicion should fall 
upon me, 80 I hid them away in the little black 
bag with a lot of papers and other rubbish. 
But from that time I hated work more than 
ever, and lost all fear of crime. I persuaded 
Sam to seek the company of men who put him 
up to all their doings, and fancied we were going 
to make a fortune without the trouble of labor. 
However, we wanted luck or skill, for nothing 
turned out well, He died in prison, and as for 
me, you can see how I have prospered.” 


am alone she stands before me, with tear- 


@She glanced superciliously at her ragged — 


attire, and laughed in derision. 
‘Mother, why have you told me this?” asked 
Alma, ; Eanes 
“Because the fit was on me. I always — 
thought it would give me ease to unburden my 
mind; but I never did, for folks might talk, and 
‘get me into trouble. But with you, Alma, I 
-am safe, for if you betrayed me, I could 
| revenge myself by making you share my dis« 
grace.” . A 

“I shall not betray you,” she said witb 
ashen lips. 

‘“'That’s right, my girl, and don’t you fancy 
the blame was all mine, } 
ing about the country alone, with sorrow 
written in every line of ber worn countenance, 
and putting temptation in a poor body’s way 
"with her money and fal-lals? The Clintons of 


Eagleburst, a purse-proud race, who bore no 
good repute throughout the county, perhaps — ae 


gould answer the question,” 


i. 


Why was she stray-— 
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Alma was silent. Imagination raised a 
_ yisionary picture of that bygone night, the 
falling snow, the despairing girl struggling in 


suffering. A loud exclamation dispelled her 
reverie. ; 

“T believe this house is haunted,” cried 
Mrs. Rayner; ‘“‘ for ycarsI have not thought 
s0 much upon the past as1 have done to-night, 
You, child, look like an accusing ghost, and I 

 gaw just now through the half-open door two 
eyes fixed upon me, shining out of the dark- 
ness. Fool that I was not to let the dead 
“rest!” 
‘Compose yourself, mother; you are under 
We are bere alone, together.” 
“Til talk no more,” observed Judith, de- 
' cisively. ‘‘Some things are best forgotten. 
Every word I say makes you hate and despise 
me worse than before.” 

Alma approached the unbappy woman and 
took her hand. 

“No, mother; I pity you too deeply. Be 


hour to lead a life of honest work and patient 
‘well-doing. Iask it for my sake, if you will 
not for your own.” 
“T will try,” said Judith, humbly. She per- 
“mitted Alma without remonstrance to take 
possession of the cherished liquor for which she 
so greatly craved, and carry it away to a place 
of security. Then, with a whispered good. 


her own prettily appointed chamber to wee} 
and pray for the unrepentant sinner; while 
Judith dragged her weary limbs to the room 
below, where a thick rug and a pile of cusbions 


commodation. 
- he next morning, much to the astonish- 


was discovered that their strange visitor Had 
_ departed, leaving no trace behind. . 
In vain they searched for some scrap of 


mysterious behavior. 
remorse for having troubled the serenity of 
Alma’s life, or only temporarily vacated ber 
quarters, intending soon to return and claim 
the reward for her forbearance? They could 
not tell. . 


of suspense and insecurity, expecting every 


sf - moment to see the gaunt, shabbily clad figure 


making its way toward their mocest dwelling. 
A loud ring at the door-bell made them 
tremble; a passing fcotstep caused their hearts 
to beat more quickly. But as time passed 


z over, and Judith remained absent, these antici- 
- -pations merged into a sensation of relief from 


a heavy burden, and a vague wonder as to the 


motives. th 


at had prompted 


ber stdden dis- 
ms i - " ” a: “ f 
yee 
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the ico cold river until death released ber from | 


not hopeless and despairivg, but try from this | 


night, the two ce; arated, the girl ascending to. 


had been spread before the fire for her ac- | 


ment of Hester Grantley and her protegee, it | 


writing which should assign a reason for her | 
Had she left in a fit of | 


For dsys they waited with a strange feeling | 


| CHAPTER IV. 
| MISS MARFORD'S LOVERS. 


EAGLEBURST was a massively built mansion 
of grand and solemn aspect, with that venerable 
air which leads the mind to dwell instinctively 
on bygone ages and generations long since 
passed away. It hada turreted roof, mullioned 
windows, and rough, gray walls, to which the 
ivy clung. A huge stone eagle, with out- 
scretched wings, seemed. hovering over the 
dour; two others, in a state of solemn quietude, 
guarded the entrance. 

And now, as the sunshine of a glorious July 
afternoon streamed on the grand old house 
standing in its extensive grounds, it looked 
noble and picturesque enough to justify the 
strong attachment with which its owners, the 
Clintons, kad always regarded it. 

Oswald, now the head of the family, was in 
his library, readiag. He wasa tall, muscular 
‘man, about thirty-seven years of age, dark 
complexion, with closely-cropped dark hair, 
and eyes of so deep a brown that one would 
scarcely hesitate in pronouncing them to be 
black, Most persons admired the statuesque’ 
_ regularity of his features, and’ the intellectual _ 
expression of his tvoughtful face. But some 

young ladies condemned him already as an 
elderly fogey, because a few barely percepti- 
ble silver threads were scattered amid his 
| wavy hair and thick mustache, while there 
were lines upon his forehead certainly traced 
| either by the finger of time or sorrow. 
| Presently a gentle tap was heard at the door, 
His sister Maud tripped in, an open letter in 
| ber hand. : 
“‘ Well, Oswald, the matter is settled at last. 
| After all ber misgivings, Alma agrees to accept 
‘my proposal. Are you not glad?” 
““ Certainly, my dear, since it causes you so 
much pleasure. Theugh I should scarcely have 
thought you wanted a companion, when Rosa- 
mond—” 

“Now, Oswald, do not be tiresome! Of 
cours, Rosamond is beautiful, fascinating, and 
highly accomplished; no doubt you are never 
so happy as when in her society; but she could 
not be to mo like my dear old school-fellow and _ 
confidante.” 
| I suppose not, Maudie.” 

“‘ Besides, the dear girl really wants a home. 
You remember her aunt died suddenly more 
than a month ago, and Alma is left dependent 
on her cousin’s generosity. Se could not now 
remain at The Rosery.” 

“That is true. Well, let hor come to us; we 
will try to make ber comfortable.” i 

“She has written such a funny letter,” 
laughed Maud. . “She accepts the situation I 
offer ber, she says, only on condition that Lt 
remeaiber the difference in position bet veen 
us, and allow hor fo perform the grdinar 


hi 


ne 
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duties devolving on a lady-companion, without 
giving extra privileges or higher rsmun ration, 
It is to be in all respects like a business trans- 
action between strangers. Certuin services 
are to bs required and rendered without scruple 
on either side. I had no idea Alma was so 
humble-minded; I fancied she was very high- 
spirited.” 


‘‘Perhaps she possesses the pride that apes | 
“But I | 


humility,” answered her brother. 
will wait until I have the pleasure of making 
your friend's acquaintance before judging her 
harshly. When do you expect her to arrive?” 
“J shall drive over to fetch her the day 
after to-morrow.” 
«Then I shall not be long kept in -suspenso. 


a 


And now, Maud, you must excuse me, for I | 


have promised to ride over to Marford Hall 
some time to-day; and as I have a business 


engagement for the afternoon, this is my only | 


opportunity. Rosamond is selecting a dress 
fora fancy ball. This book of old engravings 
may assist her. 
the present.” 

Nodding smilingly to the young girl, who, 
owing to the difference in vears between them, 
he regarded almost as a child, he quitted the 
library. 

Maud, standing at the window, soon saw him 
slowly riding down the avenue, mounted on 
his powerful black horse, Rajah. 

While Oswald Clinton was leisurely taking 
his way along the country roads, enjoying the 
beauty of the summer day, Rosamond Marford 
was sitting in her morning-room, ostensibly 
engaged in copying a water-color sketch, under 
the direction of ber drawing-master, Cuthbert 
Grantley. Ofcourse they were notalone. An 
elderly lady, formerly governess, but now 
promoted to the post of chaperon, sat in a dis- 
tant corner, fully convinced she was playing 
propriety during the progress of that lesson; 
but the day was warm, and the lady drowsy. 
Slumber stole gently over her senses, atid the 
book she had been reading dropped neglected 
On her knee. : 7 
_ Cuthbert, who was slyly watching the 
mptoms of weariness which he knew from 
cperience were apt to overtake the worthy 
‘Matron, drew nearer to his fair pupil, even 
Venturing to take her hand. 

_ Rosamond, my darling—I may call you 
80, may I not?—I have been inwardly rebelling 


1 when I am longing to tell you how dearly 
you are loved.” 

_ “Cuthbert, I implore you to be cautious. 
Mrs, Hill—” 

“Ts fast asleep. We need not fear her, 
Long before she has finished her nap you can 
Aave whispered once again the sweet confession 


$f your love,” 
> ae 


So, little Maudie, good-by for | 


against the necessity for silence and self-con- | 
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|e Do not ask me,” she murmured, looking- 
down and blushing. “I have been foolish 
and impudent enough already.” ; 
‘You cannot regret an avowal which has 

' made meso happy. ‘True, you are the daugh- 
ter of a rich man, and I only a poor artist; yet 


| unequal alliances have taken place, insuring 


the felicity of those who-esteemed constancy ~ 
and affection beyond all other treasures.” 
| My father will never consent.” 
| ‘We might be married privately. When he 
found opposition useless, for your dear sake 
| he would forgive us both.” 

“You are mistaken, Cuthbert. He would 
be enraged at my disobedience.” , 

‘But if we are happy in our mutual devo- 
tion,” he whispered, insinuatingly—‘ ucless, 
indeed, you have not sufficient fortitude to en- 
dure a comparatively humble lot! I could not 
pretend, dearest, Rosamond, to offer you at 
The Rosery the luxuries you enjoy at Marford 
| Hall; yet, if you fear poverty, dismiss that 
fear as groundless, for my poor talents and un- 
remitting labor shall provide my wife with — 
every comfort.” 

‘Oh, as to that, Iam not afraid. There is 
| my mother’s fortune, of which papa cannot 

deprive me,” > Ie 

Cuthbert’s eyes flashed with pleasure. She 
| was wealthy, and independent of her father, 
besides being young and handsome. What an 
eligible match for an ambitious bachelor! How 
fortunate Alma had refused him! 

Her next words, however, 
damped his gratification. . nde 

“But ours is a luckless attachment!” she 
| sighed, with the coy, yet sentimental glance a 
finished coquette alone can give. 
end in sorrow and separation.” 

“‘ Dearest, what mean you?” 

“T have been engaged some years—indeed, 


| 


considerably 


ever since I was almost a child—to Oswald — 


Clinton.” 
This was a slight exaggeration, but the lady — 
liked to be still considered a maiden in her 
teens, 
‘‘ | had heard the report, but could not be- 
lieve it. You do not intend to marry him now, 
| Rosamond?” 
“What can I do?” sbe answered. “‘My 
father approves the match, and I can find no~ 
decent pretext for refusal.” 
“Say that you do not 
girl should love her future husband.” 
| “Oh, Cuthbert! howcan I? It would sound 
' so bold and unmaidenly.” 

She said this, his hand still clasping hers, — 
his breath upon her cheek, and she betrothed 
to another who trusted in her faith and honor, — 
But she was somewhat heartless as well as 
coquettish, and had. been trained to prize— 

| wealth and position beyond their 
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. made her dissatisfied with her less demonstra- 

--—--—‘ tive lover. But she was not prepared to brave 

; the sneers, or, worse still, the pity, of her ac- 

- -quaintance by eloping with her drawing-mas- 
ter. 

“Come what may, you shall never marry 

Oswald Clinton!” was Cuthbert’s answer to 

\ her last speech. ‘He is not worthy such a 


re 

ih peerless wife. If you have not moral courage 
>a to set yourself free from the bonds with which 
3 they have fettered you, I will attempt your 
me} deliverance; for I know you love me, Rosa- 
AOR _ mond, my loveliest, rose of the world!” 

ze : ‘They had only time to start asunder, for 
Jee Mrs, Hill awoke suddenly as the man-servant 
as entered with the announcement that Mr. Clin- 
- ton entreated to see Miss Marford. 

ted “Dear, dear!” said the good lady, rousing 
= herself; “what an early visitor! But, no,” 
: > she continued, after glancing at the ormolu 
ae, timepiece, “it is nearly two o’clock. How the 
van morning slips away when one js reading an , 


interesting book! I fear, Mr. Grantley. that 

Miss Marford, who is such an enthusiastic ar- 

_ tist, has trespassed too long on your valuable 

time, for it is past your usual hour for leaving 
us. Well, we must detain you no longer.” 

Cuthbert, thus dismissed, took his leave, 
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=i scowling upon his unconscious rival, whom he 
= encountered on the stairs; and Rosamond 
ig resigned herself with equanimity to the task of 
-——s receiving and entertaining her betrothed. 

= ‘While she and Oswald were together, con- 


versing with that languid interest often shown 
by persons who have not sympathetic natures, 

- Cuthbert Giantley stalked moodily toward 
Clinton Wood, thinking hcw best to sustain 
those castles in the air which appeared in dau- 
ger of being demolished. 

Cunningly had he striven to win Rosamond’s 
love, knowing that she was motherless and her 
chaperon simple and unobservant. If for 

awhile his passion for Alma diverted him from 
his pursuit of the heiress, it was only to return 


3 later with renewed energy. Now he felt en- 
af raged at discovering bis influence was not all- 
_-—s paramount, and that Rosamond clearly had 
no present intention of dissolving her engage- 
Rar ment. 
“4 ‘He could neither compose bis mind suffi- 
=) _ ciently to enable him to follow his ordinary 
3 occupations, nor even return home, but wan- 


dering listlessly into the wood, where the thick 

foliage of many trees formed a canopy of pro- 
tection from the sunshine, he stretched himself 
upon the long grass, ruthlessly plucking and 
scattering to the breeze every wild flower that 
ne grew within his reach. ~ 
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-—s«STf Cuthbert haa owned Eagleburst and its 
Pec. rent-roll, she would have been far more dis- 
P > pleased at the prospect of her approaching 
Be, marriage, for his flattery and pretended ardor 


‘| « Judith Rayner has been the last tenant,” 


mond,” he muttered. 
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““Why should I be thwarted in all my plans 
by woman’s folly? As to the convict’s daugh- 
ter, it was well she was blind to ber own in- 
terests, as it saved me the trouble of getting 
rid of her when I discovered her disreputable 
parentage. But now it is a different mat- 
ter. Oswald Clinton, you will have to fight 
for your bride before I consent to relinquish 
her!” 

By slow degrees the day wore away. The 
sky changed from gold to crimson, then into a © 
deep purple; the pale disk of a full moon arose, 
and countless stars became visible between the 
interstices formed by quivering leaves stirred 
in the soft night breeze. 3 
| The young man slowly rose to his feet, and _ 
‘inspired by a pew resolution, took his way — 

toward a deserted, miserable-looking but stand- 

ing on the borders of the wood, half-covered — 

with creeping plants, that, tangled together ina 
| wild luxuriance, obscured all external evidence 

of either door or window. It had certainly been 
‘uninhabited for many years, no one having — 
cared to take possession of such an uncom- 
fortable and lonely dwelling. 

Cuthbert smiled as be surveyed the dilepi- 
dated walls. 


he observed, ‘‘and I sbould guess from these 
| interlacing thorns and briers that a strange 
footstep rarely invades the precincts,” 

He made no attempt to enter the hut, but 
with some difficulty penetrated to the rear, 
then paused beside the huge trunk of an im 
mense oak, which, blasted by lightning and 
entirely denuded of branches, stood bare and 
dark against the summer sky. . 

Continually peering around to make certain 
his movements were unwatched, Cuthbert with 
great care groped amidst the masses of over- 
growing ivy until he found the hollow he 
sought. i 

A flush of excitement arose upon his pale— 
visage” as from its strange hiding-place he 
drew forth a discolored, mildewed mass, which. , 
proved to be a small, black valige, ‘ 
an old waterproof coat. Large pieces of the 
tree’s outer bark had been carefully arranged 
to form a complete covering which further pro" 
tected it from the vicissitudes of weather; 50 
that, although many years had passed — since 1 
was placed in the cavity, it remained stitl in @ 
state of extraordinary preservation. DG 
young man’s look brightened as he regarded ib. 

“Will my purpose be served by the content 
of this valise?”? he muttered; “or am I mis” 
taken in supposing that I hold the clew to # | 
mystery which Oswald Clinton would. not de 
sire to see unraveled?” eet. 

Without waiting to examine its contents bh 
rapidly strode homeward, wearing the s@ 
fied air of one whose expedition has resus 
successfully. 
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A WORD OF WARNING. 

A pAYof almost tropical heat, tne grass 
brown and scorched, flowers drooping as if 
they pined for moisture, corn ripening in the 
fields, fruit growing ruddier in the orchard, 
and two girls sitting on garden chairs under a 
spreading elm-tree in the center of the lawn at 
Eagleburst. ° 

‘¢ How hot the sun is this afternoon, and how 
lazy the warm weather makes me feel,” said 
Maud, with a little sigh of weariness, “ Yot I 


' promised graunie to goto Dame Dufile’s cot- 


—e 


' mind, my dear; perhaps one day the accident 


‘some wonderful conquest.” 


tage, and I suppose I must keep my word.”’ 

‘*Ts the dame one of Mrs, Clinton’s pension- 
ers?” inquired Alma, 

“Yes; and she wants a letter written to her 
grandson, who is in some outlandish place at 
the antipodes. Mrs, Lavinia’s sight is bad, so 
ina moment of weak good-nature I consented 
to act as correspondent, but really it is a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Dear Maud, there is no occasion for you to 
undertake. a walk for which you seem disin- 
clined. Iam quite at your service if you will : 
alow me to act as deputy.” 

“Oh, Alma, you are so energetic. You 
seem never happy unless making yourself use- 
ful.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is owing to my plebeian origin,” 
observed the girl, with a bitter smile, ‘‘ which 
is perhaps a little higher than that held by 
burglers and convicts. Why, Maud, how you 
stare; of course Iam only joking.” 

“T do believe, Alma,” said Maud, after a 
few moments’ consideration, “you are so proud 
that you sometimes feel vexed because you 
were not born a princess or a duchess, Never 


will be rectified. When my brother Oswald is 
married to Rosamond Marford, of course they 
will give grand balls and entertainments. And 
you are so beautiful, Alma—so very beautiful, 
that I should not be. surprised if you made 


Alma alternately flushed and paled, as she | 
said, in a calm, cold voice: 

‘Please, Maud, never indulge such foolish 
fancies. And be sure of this. If all the un-' 
married millionaires in America were suing for | 
my hand, I should refuse them, every one.” 

“Do you never mean to marry?” asked | 
Maud, aghast. ‘Have you taken what the’ 
nuns call a vow of celibacy?” 

*‘ No vows are required to sustain my reso- 
lution. I stand apart from the rest of woman- 
kind, wishing neither to love nor to be loved. 
Friendship, such as I feel for you, dear Maud, 
is to be my warmest passion.” 

“Ob, Alma, and I have been amusing my- 
self with thinking what interest I should take 
in your@tourtship and marriage, the kind of 
suitor I would persuade you to accept, tho 


| straw hat she wore. 


‘'monds you should wear. , You would be the 


beauty of the season, of that there is litle 


doubt. Even Oswald admires you, although 
you are not at all the same style as Rosa- 
mond.” 

** How can you talk such folly?’ said Alma, 
reproachfully, though conscious of a slight cu- 
riosity to hear what Oswald had said concern- 
ing ber. 

“Polly, forsooth! Now,’ ‘to punish your 
rudeness, you shall not hear one word of his 


pretty compliment, unless, indeed, you ask me 


in your prettiest manner.” 

“T will not allow you to minister to my 
vanity. Come, Maud, a truce to jesting; tell 
me where I shall find Dame Duffle’s cottage.” 

Maud gave very explicit directions, which 
Alma promised to obey. Then she started on 
her mission, with light, elastic step that scarce- 
ly bowed the daisies which spangled the sward 
beneath her feet, her fair face protected from 
intrusive sunbeams by the broad-brimmed 


passed, where giant trees linked their arms to- 


gether, forming an impervious shelter from the 
heat, down emerald vistas, where many birds — 


hhad built their nests and caroled songs of wel- 
come to their lovely visitor. 


Then, leaving the grounds by a side gate,” 
she traversed a country road: fragrant with 


honeysuckle and wild roses until she reached a 


small gray church with Gothic walls and. 


stained glass windows. Entering the burial 
ground reverently, tended and bright with 
flowers, through a wicket gate, Alma pursued 
her way, casting from time to time a glance at 


some lofty mausoleum telling of departed 


greatness, or oftener gazing on some simple 
slab where wreaths of fragrant flowers laid by 
the hand of affection were withering in the 
sunshine. 

Alma remembered Aunt Hester’s grave, and 
turned aside from the main path to visit the 
secluded spot where the friend of her childhood 
lay. She had not gone far when her attention 
was attracted by the tall figure of a man clad 
in a tweed suit, a low-crowned felt hat upon 
his head. He stood beside a low gray stone in 
an attitude either of sadness or reflection. 

Once he stooped to remove a small bough of 
dead leaves which the village children in their 
play had thrown there and forgotten, The 


| stately form, some inches above the average 


hight, and regular profile were familiar to 
Alma, who recognized Mr, Oswald Clinton, 
Unwilling to obtrude upon his notice, she 
slackened her pace, and in a few moments he 
bad resumed his walk, and was soon lost in the 
distance. 

Alma went slowly on, indulging i in idle spec- 
ulations as to the reason why the master of 
Eaglehurst lingered by that humble grave, 


Over the shady lawn she 
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i ‘the slab. 


tender heart. 


| partly through my persuasion. 
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"The Clintons for many past generations had 
‘been laid to rest in the family vault, yet that 
bowed head and revérent gesture showed that 
the spot was ballowed by # tender memory. 
Her look sought the smootb, gray stone, in- 
scribed with but one word—‘‘ Amy.” No date, 
no surname, nor long panegyric on departed 
worth—nothing to indicate age, station, or 
condition. It must be owned Alma was slight- 
ly disappointed. 4 3 
“Bas he gone, Miss Grantley? I did. not 
‘care to meet him here,” whispered a voice be- 
side her; and Mrs. Lavinia Varley, old Mrs. 
Clinton’s confidential maid, stole from beneath 
the shadow of a willow-tree which had previ- 
ously sheltered her from observation. ‘My 
eyes are growing dim,” she continued, “and 
can see to no great distance. Is he quite out 
of sight?’ 

~ “Do you mean Mr. Clinton?” answered Al- 
ma, rather startled by the sudden apparition. 
“T think he has left tha churchyard.” 

“So much the better, my dear. He is not 
wanted here.” 
From a small basket carried on her arm sho 

drew forth a cluster of pure white roses, inter- 
mingled with jessamine, and deposited it upon 


This 


“An old woman’s offering, my dear. 


is her birthday. Is it not strange to think that | 


if she had-lived she would bave been a middle- 
aged woman now, her merry ways sobered 
down; no longer brimming ‘over with laughter, 


but calm and pensive; perhaps a few wrinkles | 


on her smooth white brow? Poor, poor Amy! 
you would have changed from your bright 
girlhood; but not so much changed as when I 
saw you last.” 

‘You knew her, then?” inquired Alma, 

“Knew her? That indeed I did! She was 
my oovly sister’s only child.” 

“ And she died young?” 

“Died at nineteen. Oh, what a pitiful end 
to a life full of bright promise!” 

“Poor girl!’ sighed Alma; and, moved with 
compassion for the early dead, she detached a 
spray of creamy white narcissi that fastened 

e lave she wore around her neck, and placed 
_ it beside the roses. 

The spinster looked kindly on her, 

“Thank you, Miss Grantley. You have a 
You would not have been ono of 
those who condemned her.” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she continued: “‘ Amy was only 


~-a country girl, but handsomer than many a lady | 


horn, and almost as clever. Her father was 
district schoolmaster, my dear. He taught her. 
all he knew, and she loved nothing better than 
study. However, when he died, I thought it a 
rare piece of good luck when the younger Mrs, 
Clinton took Aniy into her service. It was 
Oh, bow that 
knowledge bas preyed upon me since! I 
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thought it would be so pleasent to have my 
pretty niece near me. You see, Miss Grantley, 
that even then, so many years ago, I was maid 
to Mr. Guy Clinton’s mother, who has always 
lived at Haglehurst, and Amy was to wait 
upon his wife, At first all seemed to go on 
well, Then, by degrees, the shadow of coming 
trouble fellupon me. Perhaps I did not watch 
the girl carefully enough, trusting too much to 
her discretion and prudence. I know Mr. Ashe 
| warned me; but I was blind, and would not, or 
| could not, see.” 
| “Who was Mr. Ashe?” questioned Alma, 
witb girlish interest in the old lady’s story. 
|  “ He was Mr. Oswald’s tutor, and also a dis- 
tant relaticn. This good young man, who had 
taken holy orders and was so pious and studi- 
_ ous that everybody agreed he would be an or- 
| nament to his profession, once bade me beware 
of Mr. Oswald. There were meetings in the 
meadows, and sometimes a few words ex- 
changed, after church service, between his pu- 
pil and my niece, which he thought imprudent 
considering their difference in position. But 
how could I suspect harm to happen from a 
mere youth full of fun and frolic paying a few 
compliments, maybe, to a pretty gir] about his 
own age? Ah, if I had only guarded her more 
carefully !” 

A tear coursed down the faded cheek of vain 
regret over the irrevocable past. 

‘** Then, did harm come of it?” inquired Alma, 
timidly. 

Somehow, it was painful to associate the 
thought of Mr. Oswald with wrong. She had 
known him but a short time, yet bis fine face, 
stately bearing and chivalrous manners, had 
| impressed her in his favor. It was sad to re- 

flect that such a noble manhood might have 
been preceded by the follies—nay, the vices of 
a reckless youth. 
| TI must not make a long story of all that 
occurred afterward,” resumed the spinster, 
| with a sad smile, ‘‘or I shall detain you too 

long and weary you. In the short space of one 
month all kinds of changes happened at Eagle- 
hurst. First, Mr. Asbe received a call. Mr. 
Clinton bad used his influence to obtain it. So 
the young man went to.a distant county, 
where he died suddenly not many months after, 
poor fellow. The best are always taken first. 
But the very week he left us the whole house- 
hold could see that Mr. Oswald and his fathez 
were on bad terms.” 

“What caused their quarrels?” asked Alma. 

‘They were about Amy. One of the ser- 
vants, bearing their voices raised in dispute, 
listened at the closed door, and says her name 
was wentioned. Then—oh, the sin, and shame, 
and misery!—my niece quitted Eaglehurst, 
leaving no letter nor message to tell us whither 
she had gone. 

“ But did Mr, Oswald know?” 
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‘He always denied that her flight was at 
his instigation, or that he had aught to do with 
the matier, Yet his manner was strange; 
something seemed hidden under his apparent 
frankness, which caused him to be suspected. 
For it was not only I, dear Miss Grantley, who, 
remembering Mr. Ashe’s warning, felt sure Mr. 
Oswalil, if he chose, could give tidiogs of Amy, 
but my mistress, and even his father, had 
doubts regarding him. I read it in their looks 
and in hints dropped. At last there were so 
many family quarrels, that Mr. Oswald would 
bear it no longer, but started on a long Western 
trip. When he returned, the affair was hushed 
up, and things went on pretty much tbe same 
as usual.” 

‘Did you ever see Amy again?” 

“‘Oniy once. Then she lay pale and silent, 
keeping her secret to the last.” 

+ You mean that she was dead?” 

“Her body was found floating in the river 
one bitter winter morning. I went and identi- 
fied it, for I had heard it whispered that the | 
drowned woman, whose body awaited an 
inquest at the village hotel, was my once gay 
and beautiful niece. Miss Grantley, are you 
ill? You look as if you were about to 
faint.” f 
- “No, no, Mrs. Varley; but your story is 
sad, and gives me pain.” 

‘Poor tender-hearted child, you are too 
young to be familiar with sin and suffering. | 
If you live to be old, your sympathies will 
grow duller and colder; you will not then 
grieve over trials endured by those who have 
gone before you. And now can you guess why 
I have recounted Amy’s history?” 

Alma hesitated, uncertain what reply to 
make, | 
“Tt is to give you warning,” said Lavinia 
Varley, with sad solemnity. “You are an 
orphan without near ties of kindred, dwelling 
beneath Mr. Oswald’s roof; young and very | 
_ beautiful, not unlike Amy in the flower of ber" 
youth; confiding and mnocent—so was she, A 
wedding ring was on her wasted hand when 
they found her, and who can say what prom- 
ises lured her from her home? True that the 
master of Eaglehurst is now in mature’ man- 
hood, and about to wed a lady in his own 
sphere; true that I have never been able to 
prove the correctness of my suspicions; yet 
my advice to you, given in’ all earnestness, is 

this—beware of Oswald Clinton.” 

With these words, the aged spinster pressed 
her young companion’s hand, and left her to 
Pursue her way. ; 
A gloom had fallen upon Alma. She knew 
_ by a sure instinct that Mrs. Lavinia’s niece, 
Supposed to have vommitted self- destruction 
rather than bear the burden of remorse and 
- desertion, was no other than the stranger who 
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_ upon her. 


had perished, if not by ber mother’s band, at : 


least according to ‘er intention. 


Whatever part Oswald might have taken in au: 


the life-drama which ended so tragically, he 


had been guiltless of goading to a suicide’s 
doom a fond and trusting woman. Alma’s 
sense of justice had received a cruel shock. 
She must keep silent and join in the implied | 
condemnation, or betray a secret confided by 
her mother’s lips. Yet why should ske care to 
speak the truth? ag 
were correct, Mr. Oswald was undeserving @ 
second thought, except it were one of contempt 
and reprobation. 


Absorbed in reverie, she quitted the church- — 


yard, and walking on almost mechanically, 
found herself on the river path. The sun was 
beginning to sink in the west, ard flooded the 


rippling waves with golden radiance before 


giving place to the placid loveliness of the ris- 
ing moon. The boughs of the weeping willows 


that fringed the bank swayed gently in the 
breeze, and bent toward the lucid watersas if 
ck 


to survey their leafy forms witbin a mirror. 


From the meadows the lowing herds came 4 : 
down to drink, and children returning from an — 


expedition to the woods stopped beside 


be 
tiny wavelets and laved their glowing faces In 


the pure, cool tide. 

The river was rather narrow at that 
lar part, and Alma, glancing toward the op- 
posite bank once more, perceived Oswald 
stretched at full length under a sheltering tree, 
cigar between his lips, and newspaper in hand. — 
He had crossed the rustic bridge that spanned 
the stream a littie further on, and given him- 
self up to an bour’s luxurious idleness. 1 @ 
girl sighed. Maud had already spoken so often | 
of the good qualities of her indulgent brother 


that she experienced that sense of disenchant- 


mens which is of all others most depressing to 
the ardent mind of romantic youth. : 
But at that moment Alma sees an immense 


tawny mastiff rushing toward her, bis jaws 


distended and covered with foam, his té 
gleamirg, a dangerous fire in his wild eyes. 
She knows the dog is mad, and is bearing down 
Her trembling limbs almost 
their support, the roses die out of the fair 
young cheeks, leaving them of marble white- 

ness. A death, 


‘‘Whetber the creature rends her in its fury 


until the work is completed, or leaves her to 
expire by slow torture, matters little. She 
stands transfixed; 
her doom is already sealed. a. 

In her extremity a timely remembrance 
flashes across her brain. 
horror of water; it would not follow her there, 
Let her drown a thousand times rather than 


flesh, __ ‘ catia 
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a frightful death is before her. 


in hor excited imasination «ia 
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feel those sharp teeth penetrate her quivering 
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Swim. 
Jest he had arrived too late to save the fragile 


the water from her dress ard hair. 
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She waits until the mastiff is close upon her, 
gnashing his fangs and biting the air. Then, 
with one despairing shriek, one piteous cry for 
aid, she plunges into the river. 

The mastiff, with an impatient snarl of 
baffled rage, pursues his career. 

The sudden shock of immersion deprives 
Alma of consciousness. Beautiful in its pallor 
ler upturned face appears, her long amber hair 
floating upon the water, catching the full 
glory of the sun’s last rays. Fair and pure as 
“ Hamlet’s” Ophelia, she goes to meet a 
similar doom! 

But no, she is not to perish thus! Oswald 
Clinton’s attention has been drawn to the terri- 
ble scene, and without waiting to divest him- 
self of any portion of clothing, he takes a 
header and swims vigo1ously to the rescue, 

Alma has disappeared by the time he 
thought to reach her. He dives until forced 
to return to the surface for air. 

-Atter a brief pause, by diving once more he 
succeeds in grasping the flowing tresses, finally 
managing to support her slight form in such a 
manner as not to impede his progress. Then 
ho makes for the shore. 

It seemed long ere he attained that wished- 
for haven; the weight of his saturated clothes 
bore him down and he had some distance to 
Bravely he struggled on, bis only fear 


girl whose head drooped upon his shoulder. 


He directed his course toward a weeping 


willow, which, leaning; over the steep bank, 
dipped its branches into the river, and by its 


kindly aid extricated himself and his compan- 


jon from their perilous position. He laid Alma 
on the grass, and as well as he was able wrung 
It was 
vain to look round for assistance; no living 
being was visible in the rural solitude. 

“Ts she alive?’ he questioned, placing his 
hand upon her heart, which, to bis relief, he 


found was still beating. Slowly the dark, | 
 fathomless eyes unclosed, and Alma gazed into 


the face bent over her. 
“Where am 1? Did the brute touch me? 
Am I safe—quite safe?” she murmured, almost 


- yncoherently. Then, as full recollection re- 


turned, she realized the truth, and attempted 
to thank her preserver. 

Mr. Clinton interrupted, though not discour- 
teously, her professions of gratitude. He was 
‘anxious she should suffer no ill effects from 


her immersion, 


“Tt will be the wisest plan to make our way 
to the nearest cottage,” he said eagerly. “One 
of my grandmother’s protegees, an ancient 
dame, who has passed.all her life on the estate, 
lives close at hand. She is a civil, obliging 
creature, and will give you every assistance 
you may require, 1t is impossible you can 
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walk as Yar as Eaglehurst in those dripping 
clothes.” 

Without waiting for reply, he led her away. 
His usual air of proud reserve had disappeared; 
he talked cheerily, soothed the agitation she 
could not quite repress, and was gratified by 
observing that she gradually regained com- 
posure. Her step grew firmer, a smile re- 
warded his jests, and by the time they had 
reached Dame Duffle’s cottage, her flower-like 
features had resumed their pristine tints, and 
the terror she had undergone was merged in a 
strange sweet tumult of feeling which caused 
her, while listening to the soft, sweet tones of 
Oswald’s voice, to forget the warning uttered 
in the church-yard, 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO MEETINGS. 


‘“QuITzE a romance!” observed Rosamond 
Mariord, with a gleam of suspicion in her 
bright black eyes, and the faintest possible 
sneer upon her lips, ‘‘ A timid damsel, whose 

| fears of an imaginary danger placed her in 

| real jeopardy, and your chivalrous brother 
boldly incurring a ducking for her sake! Do 
you really believe Miss Grantley fancied the 
mastiff was mad, or was it merely a ruse to 
engage Oswald’s attention?” 

| “What can you mean, Rosamond?” said 

' Maud, with wondering eyes, ‘Alma was 

| nearly drowned, and—” 

| A rippling laugh from her fair companion 
interrupted her speech, a laugh very musical in 
sound, but bearing an inflection of scorn min- 

| gled with its merriment. 

‘Oh, my dear, do not be offended, Young 
persons in Miss Grantley’s position are some- 
times so artful and presuming, that it requires 
a certain amount of penetration to avoid being 
duped by their apparent simplicity.” 

‘“‘Perbaps you may not be aware, Miss Rosa- 
mond,” said Maud, flushing with indignation, 
| “that Alma was my schoolfellow and intimate 

friend long before she came to reside with me 
at Eagleburst. You will understand, when 
you know her better, that she merits esteem as 
well as affection.” 

Rosamond bit her lip, and was silent. 
Strange as it may seem, she, an acknowledged 
beauty and an heiress, was jealous of this poor 
dependent girl, whose fair visage was her only 

' dowry. 

+ Though Oswald had never won her heart, 
she resented the knowledge that he had saved 
Alma’s liie, and evinced great interest and 
anxiety on her behalf, while a strong misgiv- 
ing as to whether Cuthbert, too, would not be 
easily consoled by his beautiful cousin, when 
she herself should sacrifice love at the altar of 
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ambition, added a drop more bitterness to the | 
infusion of gall, which is too apt to everflow 
when pride and vanity reign supreme in a wo- 
mau’s heart. 

Rosamond had driven over to Eaglehurst in 
her low pony-carriage, in order tu enjoy along | 
day in her dear Maud’s society. After paying | 
a duty visit to the dim and somber apartmenis 
where the aged Mrs. Clinton and her factotum,-' 
Lavinia Varley, dozed away half the bright 
summer hours, or talked over memories of a_ 
long-vanished past, the younger ladies had de- 
scended to the pretty room gay with flowers, | 
bright-plumaged birds and delicately-tinted 
drapery, which was distinguished by the name | 
of Maud’s boudoir. Here Alma’s adventure of 
the previous day was duly recounted by Miss 
Clinton, and commented on by her friend in 
the manner we have already seen. 

The conference was disturbed by Oswald’s 
entrance. He greeted his betrothed with a 
courtly ggllantry which perhaps servod to hide 
the absence. of true lover-like ardor, inquired 
after Mr. Marford’s health, and patted the | 
round cheek of his pretty sister, whom, owing | 
to the difference in their ages, he was wont to , 
treat more as a petted child than a maiden fast 
ripening into womanhood, ~ | 

Maud was the first to perceive that his left 
hand was bawdaged, and carried in a sling. 

“ You are hurt!’ she cried. ‘‘ Why, Oswald, 
I shall! begin to believe some witch has cast an 
evil spell over Eaglehurst. Each day brings | 
forth a misadventure.” 

‘“‘ Happily, mine is nothing serious; for an 
efficacious remedy has been already applied to | 
what might have proved a source of future 
trouble.” 

‘““We shall expect to have our curiosity | 
more fully satisfied,” remarked Rosamond, 
lightly. ‘You must amuse us this long sum- 
mer day in Oihello-like fashion, by recounting 
the perils you have undergone.” 

- “J will not be sufficiently egotistical to de- 
tain you 3uch an unwarrantable time. My | 
story is thetsequel of yesterday’s, and shall be | 
briefly told. Early this merning I dispatched | 
a party of men in search of the rabid brute) 
which alarmed Miss Grantley (no doubt Maud | 
has already acquainted you with all particulars) 


-but the honor of preventing him from working | 


further mischief was reserved for me. I hap- | 
pened to be passing through the woods near 
Lee Farm, when suddenly he sprung upon me, 
Fortunately, I carried a double-barreled gun, 
which I wielded to such purpose, that my ad- 
versary was soon stretched prostrate before 
me, not, however, before his sharp fangs had 
severely lacerated my hand and wrist. So, 
88 a precaution from danger, I walked on to 

octor Murray, who cauterized the wounds,” 

“Ah” 
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The deep-drawn aspiration, half-sigh, half- 
sob, proceeded from Ailma’s lips. She had 
entered the room unobserved, and overheard 
Oswald’s narrative. The startled and dis- 
tressed expression of her speaking countenance 
displeased Rosamond. . 

‘““Your nerves seem easily shattered, Miss 


Grantley,” she remarked, with scarcely vailed © 


rudeness; ‘‘or is it gratitude for Mr, Clinton’s 


services of yesterday that makes you so very __ 


sympathetic to-day?” 


“Surely you forget, Miss Rosamond, thab = 


Miss Grantley has very recently sustained a 
severe shock, which may well account for 
any agitation or nervousness she may dis- 
play this morning,” said Oswald Clinton, 
with some asperity, before the timid girl could 
venture areply. ‘‘ Many ladies indeed, would 
have considered themselves entitled to all an. 
invalid’s privileges, and a full week’s enjoy- 
ment of Doctor Murray’s professional attend- 
ance and sugared draughts, after the fright 
and immersion from which she has evidently 
not yet recovered,” : 
Alma dared not even by a glance thank 
Oswald for his timely interference; it would 
pave given her fair enemy another weapon with_ 


beneath the unprovoked assault, 
In silence she moved toward the further end 
of the apartment, and busied herself with some 


although lacking the perseverance necessary 
to complete her task. 7 

‘Beware of Oswald Clinton!” How those 
words were ringing in her ear. She wished 
they had not been spoken, Then she might 
have admired and esteemed him, unrebuked 
by the inward monitor which now reproached 


her for the gratitude springing up so warmly 


in her. heart for this man, who had loved 
and deserted Lavinia Varley’s niece years 
ago. , 

She never dreamt of inspiring or 


herself set apart from all domestic ties, even if 
she had not known that Mr, Clinton’s choice 
was already made, 


But she might have gazed upon that dav’ — 47 


and noble countenance, whose expres. — 
seemed to indieate nobility of soul, which morc 
than compensated for the loss of early youth’s: 
animation and brightness; she might a 
listened to bis kindly voice, and without a — 


blush given him a share of#the friendship be- — 


stowed upon his sister Maud. ie 
All through the day ‘*e kept rather apart: 
from the rest, determined not to obtrude on 
Miss Marford’s notice, who was, she felt, a 
secret foe. From a distance she watched the 
pretty feminine arts by which the coquette 
sought tu lure and reclaim a heart that was 


fancy work which Maud was anxious to finish, 


| which to assail her maiden dignity, tbat chafed 


being in- 
spired with love; the felon’s daughter deemed 


th 


Se 
F worthless in her estimation; for while she 
=> smiled on Oswald, her thoughts reverted to 
her artist lover. That evening sbe had con- 
Z sented to meet him in the park. 
fe When once married, such disregard of the 
q proprieties would, of course, be unallowable; 
:: but while still free the fair one was not trou- 
bled with many scruples. Provided it was not 
BA discovered, a little whispered love-making un- 
a der the shadow of the grand old trees would 
ze _ gratify herself and Cuthbert in the present, 
and form a pleasant memory for the future, 
Pi: when, alas! that favored lover must be ban- 
_ ished from her presence. 
Rosamond heaved a little sigh in the midst 
of ber playful discourse, and wished that 
some happy stroke of fortune would elevate 
Cuthbert Grantley’to high position, even at tho 
__ expense of hisrivai, her affianced husband. 
‘It was growing late when the young lady 
___ tore herself away from “dear Eaglehurst,” as 
a she smilingly observed. 
sh _- Oswald stood beneath the portico, after es- 
 eorting her to her carriage, the cool breeze 
_ playing among the short locks that shaded his 
temples, bis looks fixed on the receding vehicle. 
2 _ His thoughts were on the fair occupant, though 
they were scarcely those of love. She was 
beautiful and winning, ho granted; his father 
might well have selected such a wife for his 
heir, believing the elliavce would secure his 
happiness and enhance the honors of their 
ancient house. His father, who had doubted 
his word, and died still condemning bim in his 
heart. Would it have been well to oppose that 
_-parent’s wish—to decline a marriage he had 
arranged as sign and token of a half-forgive- 
-. mess? Surely it was wise and noble to suppress 
his own misgivings, accepi'the offered bride, 
and thus make some reparation the sorrow 
he had wrought. Sn 
‘He admitted Rosamond’s personal attrac- 
tions, but the flaws of her character were 
_. sometimes apparent. The “ring of the true 
metal”? was missing. He began to suspect 
that her softness of manner was more than 
half assumed, for could she have spoken so 
bitterly to the friendless and dependent Alma 
had she possessed that truly womanly tender- 
ness which shrinks from inflicting pain? 
Meanwhile the carriage had quitted the 
grounds appertaining to the Clintons, and was 
rolling down the dusty road that led to Mar- 
ford Hall. Myriads of silver stars glittered in 
the sky, the tree-teps rustled as the west wind 
sighed amid their branches, the moon sailed in 
placid majesty through the cloudless expanse. 
- Rosamond’s heart began to quicken its pulsa- 
tions. The lodge-gates were reached; they 
traversed the long avenue of chestnuts; sho al- 
most fancied she could discern the tall figure 
of Cuthbert in the distance, But the faintest 
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trace of agitation in her manner, a hasty word, 
a look, migbt arouse suspicion and defeat her 
object. 

Rosamond was far too prudent a maiden not 
to fear the breath of slander; she knew that 
many a fair name has-been destroyed by 
rumors first circulated in the servants’ hall. 
With her accustomed air of cold dignity she 
descended from the carriage, and made a 


. movement as if about to enter the house, then 


paused witb pretended indecision, 

“1 will remain for a few minutes on the 
terrace,” she remarked; ‘‘it is cooler there than 
in the house.” 

Jo sooner had the domestics retired, and the 
eoachman turned his horses toward the stable, . 
than she sped toward the trysting-place with 
light footsteps that scarcely brushed the dew 
from the grass. As she hurried forward she 
took off the white-plumed hat she was wearing, 
and drew around her head and shoulders her 
black lace mantilla, the better to elude obser- 
vation. Bright and piquant sbe app*ared in 
this Spanish-like array, so Cuthbert thought, as 
he hastened to meet her, with many protesta- 
tions of gratitude for her condescension, 

““T must not stay long,” she murmured, al- 
most breathless with her rapid walk, mean- 
while permitting him to encircle ber waist 
with his arm and Jead her into a more secluded 
part of the park. ‘(I um very foolish to com- 
ply with your request, Only imagine the an- 
ger of my father and Mr. Clinton if they but 
knew that we were here together!” 

You will not grudge me a few minutes’ 
happiness,” he returned, sentimentally. “Mr. 
Clinton has been in your society all day, gaz- 
ing unrebuked into your lustrous eyes, bask- 
ing in your smiles. And yet, dear Rosamond, 
he may be unworthy of that great happiness.” 

‘Not more unworthy than the rest of man- 
kind, yourself included,” she replied, lightly. 

‘¢We cannot tell. There may be a secret 
connected with Oswald Clinton’s early life, 
that might cause him to sink in the estimation 
of all honorable men if it were, blazoned 
abroad. ‘Tell me, Rosamond, weuld your fa- 
ther consider you were bound to fulfill the en- 
gagement witb your bethrothed if I proved him 
to be a villain?” 

“Of course not,” she answered, wonderingly. 
“Cuthbert, you excite my curiosity; I long to 
hear what you suspect or know.” 

“« At present I had rather not enter into any 
explanation. I want you to make a solemn 
promise. If I can satisfy you beyond a doubt 
that a shadow rests on his name, rendering 
him undeserving your hand, will you deign to 
reward a love that saves you from making @ 
sacrifice?” 

He fluvng himself on his knees before her | 
with such a good pretense of passionate devo- 


tion, that she might be excused for believing | 
in its reality. 

“You will consent to be my wife, sweet 
Rosamond; to immelate ambition on the shrine 
of love; to forsake a man whose highest honor 
is his good name, whicb I will drag into the 
dust?” 

Long and tenderly he pleaded until the co- 
quettish heart of Rosamond was stirred, and 
she agreed, conditionally, to descend from her 
high estate and become the poor artist’s bride. . 

“But remember, Cuthbert, it will only be 
in case your cruel innuendoes a reproved cor- 
rect. It is a solemn thing to break a betrothal, 
except on just grounds, and I would not treat 
Oswald dishonorably, even to secure my own 
happiness.” 

She gave a little sigh, which Mr. Grantley 
interpreted in his favor, though she was think- 
ing at the moment how disappointing it would 
be to resign Eaglehurst. Rising from his sup- 
pliant position, he clasped in his arms the wo- 
man who was the affianced wife of another, 
and pressed upon her lips a seal of the promise 

_ she had given. 
. *‘T must not stay longer,” said Rosamond, 
startled at finding herself half-pledged to givo 
up the briliiant matrimonial prospect which 
had afforded her father so much gratification, 
and almost doubting whether she was wise in 
accepting a lot so far inferior, ‘ And Cuth- 
bert, do not triumph too soon. I cannot help 
feeling confident that Oswald will be able to 
rebut any calumny leveled against him.” 

It was a cold farewell, and Cuthbert walk- 
ed away with an angry ‘feeling, leaving Rosa- 
mond to pursue her way homeward alone. Ho 
leaped the fence which divided the lawn from 

- the public road, drew forth and lighted a cigar, 
then sauntered on humming a tune, and medi- 
tating on the reform be would work in his fu. 


ture bride’s manners and disposition when he . 


was once her legal master. 
The nature of these reflections was so sooth- 


ing that he did not perceive the approach of a | 


shabbily-dressed woman, with a thin red visage 
- and eyes of a watery brightness, who on her 
side was quite willing to glide past him unob- 
served had he not suddenly looked up and 
Tecognized her. 

* What! you hero, Mrs. Rayner, in spite of 


angrily, knitting his brows into a frown. 


embarrassed. 

© Pid I not command you to sbun this place?” 
he continued, sternly. ‘The night you ware 

‘Sheltered at The Rosery, and I overheard your 

Confession, I gavo you timely notice that if 

you remained in the neighborhood I would give 

_ You up to the authorities for the robbery and , 
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My warning and your own promise?” he said, 


The woman dropped a courtesy, and seemed | 


murder of the girl whose name and antece- | 


dents I have made it my business abs to 
ascer'ain ” 
“I know you threatened and wheetllat naiibthey 
you had wormed out all you wanted,” she 
answered, doggedly. “I -wish I had held my: 8 
tongue, and dared you do your worst,” 
“T scarcely think you mean what you say, 
unless you are so tired of life as to wish for an 
ignominious and violent death, Certainly a 
woman should avoid the least risk of bea 
such a doom.” 
“T did not kill her; I told you so before,” 
murmured Judith, trembling i in every limb. — 
Cuthbert laughed, and shrugged hisshoulders, at. 
“Tt might be difficult to persuade a jury to. an 
believe that statement. Your own confession, 
written and signed, as you may remember, at 
my request, is perfectly cohdemnatory. — ae 
girl’s property was taken into your own) 
posszssion, and you led her away from the 
cottage, where she expected to find a nights 
lodging, down to the river’s brink. Her bs 
is next discovered in the water, a bruise uy 
the forehead, so I have been toJd, and who 
say whether received before or after death?” 
“TI give you my word, Mr. Grantley—” . 
“Pray spare yourself the trouble. I draw 
my own conclusions, ‘as a sensible man should. ‘ 
‘“ Why did you make me tell you the whole 
whi C) 1% ‘ f 


story, and writs that paper?’ she Pee 
savagely. ‘‘ Itewas no business of yours.” 
‘‘ Perhaps mine is a morbid taste 
revels in the horrible; but at least I reward 
you handsomely for your trouble.” 
‘“T know you gave mé money, but it 1 
soon gone. I want some badly now; timesa 
hard, “and one must live.” rr 
“Not here, in the very place I advised you 
to shun. Be off by the next train, and dwel 
| elsewhere in security.” 
‘*Don't be down on me so sbarply, Mr 
Grantley,” she whined. “I am getting old 
and weak, and people won’t give me work.” = 
“They find your character will not b 
inspection, and prefer employing the services 
of individuals whose experiences are less varied 
than yours. Besides, I cannot imagine why — 
you should expect any improvement to take 
place in your circumstances through meer 
here.” 
Judith hesitated. 
““Tt was not exactly that,” she began, 
| wanted to see my daughter Alma.” an 
‘Oh, indeed!” He fixed his glittering evades ne 
upon her, while a smile, sardonic and full of 
meaning, ’ played over his features. “Whit “ 
exqnisite maternal feelings you possess, | Mri, i” 
Rayner,” he continued, after a pause; “ but ‘ 
really, Iam afraid you are apt to make sala 
takes.” a 
“¥ don’t understand you,” she stammered. 
“Possibly not, I will make my ee oF 
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*3 clearer. You had a more important motive 


a visit to your beloved child.” 

“Tf T had, it is not your business,” said 
fe Judith, defiantly. 

¥ “You have said that before. Let me tell 
you that such impertinent speeches damage 
sal your cause, If once T shonld eondescend to 
become your active enemy, you would regret 
that you had not’ treated me with some civil- 
ity.” 


‘9 “Tam not staying here for any bad pur- | 


a pose,” she said, after a moment’s consideration. 
_ TJ may as well tell you the truth.” 
‘ It would certainly show your wisdom.” 
Well, then, you remember that I owned 
having hid away the black bag she was carry- 
ing when I met her in the hollow of the blasted 
oak, that I was afraid to sell her trinkets lest 
curious folks might wonder how they come 
a into my hands, and so just left them as they 
were.” 
-_ #No doubt you reflected that it would give 
rise to awkward*questions if a woman in your 
position offered articles of jewelry for sale 
soon after the body of a youn; lady had been 
Se: found in the river under suspicious circum- 
ee stances.” 
“Right you are, Mr. Grantley ; I'll not de- 
ceive you. My old man he used to say my 


head was set the right way on fny shoulders; 
he meant that I was no fool. Now money 
tells no tales, unless it’s marked, which is a 
mean thing to do, and taking a shabby advan- 
tage ofa fellow-creature, so I took that and 
_ left the rest.” 
TJ have heard all this before; you have 
something more to tell me.” 
ss & Well, I was thinking that I am miserably 
poor and getting on in years, and that same 
swag must be lying there still.” 
: Cuthbert became rather pale. Did he feel 
_ that there was some resemblance between this 
miserable outcast and himself?—that beth had 
touched forbidden fruit? She was in his power, 

he could not be said to fear her, yet the gen- 
- tleman by birth could not but confess his de- 
gradation. 
___- “TI guess your meaning and advise you to 
dismiss the subject from your mind,” he said, 
hurriedly. “It would be madness to run the 
slightest risk. Bosides, I forbid it, and insist 
-_ upon your leaving Marford by the next train 
which starts for whatever place you have 
_ lately left, Here is money, a couple of sov- 
__ ereigns, which I give merely from compassion 
soe for your friendless condition; make them last 
as long as yeu can, Remember how easily I 
gould put the police On your track, and hunt 

you down to a shamefuldeath. Judith Ray- 
ner, if you are wise you will not disobey me.” 
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gleam of intelligence as the torrent of words 
poured forth, Cuthbert’s change of manner | 
did not escape her observation, though she 
made no comment. s 

‘¢ Well, if I must, I must,” she said, closing 
her eager palm over the money. 

“And do not forget that Iam your friend 
only as long as you are amenable to my 
wishes,” observed Cuthbert, as he pursued his 
way. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE GALLERY. 

AUTUMN was stealing on apace. Already a 
certain coolness in the air at early morning or 
when evening dews were falling presaged a 
not far distant period when open windows and 
light clothing must be abandoned for fires and 
furs. 

It had been raining fast for many hours, 
The trees at Haglehurst drooped their heads, 
overladen with moisture, and night was fast 
enveloping in her vapory gray vail the turrets 
of the ancient mansion. 

Oswald Clinton was in the gallery, a long, 
oak-paneled room with heraldic designs artisti- 
cally emblazoned on its ceiling. 

To this room he often resorted. He was a. 
dreamer, and found pleasure in associating 


| with the portraits of his ancestors, Yet, as he 


- The woman’s sullen face lighted up with a. 


an ‘ 


paced to and fro, sometimes gazing on the 
relics he valued, but oftener in deep thought, 
the shades of his ancestors seemed to gather 
round him, approaching him as a degenerate 
son, who would stain the bonor of their house. 
Then would he inwardly vow to keep stanch in 
his troth, since an honorable man’s word once 
given should never be lightly retracted. And _ 
if a vision rose before him of sweet, child- 
like features, framed in golden tresses, he 
deemed it a delusion and snare which tempted 
him to dishonor. rs 

He heard the wind moaning, the rain dash- 

ing against the windows. Nature was gloomy 
and in unison with his thoughts; the beams of 
a rising moon, the wild radiance of unnumbered 
stars, would have ill-suited his present feel- 
ings. : 
He heeded not the flight of time. He was 
battling against the impulses of his heart, 
pleading and defending his own cause, occa- 
sionally enjoying a gleam of triumph, often ut- 
terly abased. 

The hours crept on unmarked, until grad- 
ually he grew weary even of thinking, and, 
stretching himself on the bow window seat, 
ostensibly for the purpose of gazing out into 
the dark and dismal night, fell into a light 
slumber. 

His dreams repeated in a distorted form the 
substance of his reflections. 

Rosamond appeared in bridal attire, and 


with a bewitching smile offered him her hand. 
Yet when he approached, she slyly ansheatbed 
a dagger carried in her girdle, and would have 
plunged it to his heart had not a vailed figure 
interposed. 

Then his guardian angel—for so he termed 
bher—snatched away the mask Rosamond had 
always worn, and showed her real visage, so 
frowning, crafty, and ill-favored, that he 
turned away shuddering, 

And the angel dropped ber vail, and turned 
out to be only a woman, after all; but a 
woman tender, gracious, and faithful, whose 
ecuntenance beamed with purest love, and 
| wore the lineaments of Alma. 

Oswald awoke with a start. The few wax 
tapers that lighted the room were beginning to 
dwindle in their sockets. and the large clock in 
the hall was solemnly tolling midnight. 

They kept early hours at Eaglehurst. Doubt- 
less all thé’ bousehold, save the master, had re- 
tired to their several chambers long ago. 

He stretched himself, yawning, and was pre- 
pared to follow their example, when a bright 
streak of light pouring through a crevice in ; 
the door, attracted his attention. : 

Who could be moving about the house 
so late? The rooms generally occupied by 
the family were situated in anoiher part ! 
of the building. Indeed, since the death of 
Mr. Guy Clinton and his wife, many apart- 
ments in the east wing were dis~autled and 
unused. Perbaps it was because the gallery 
was quiet and secluded, not likely to be tra- 
versed by disturbing footsteps, that O-wald so 
often resorted thither when he was in the 
mood for solitude. 

The light grew still brighter. He started 
from his recumbent posture, and glanced 
‘around, tbinking of burglars and midnight 
assassins, 

The heavy portal swung slowly open. But 
no forbidding form appeared upon the thresh- 
old, no brutal visage peered in, intent on deeds 
of violence. 

Instead, a graceful girl, carrying a small 
‘silver lamp in her hand, who came noiselessly 
toward him, dressed as he bad seen her in the 

- earlier part of the evening in floating robes of 
the palest blue, with a few white flowers 
_(now withering fast away) in her golden hair, 

“ Alma!” he said, in surprise, the name with 
which he was familiar in his thoughts escap- 
ing bis lips in the momentary embarrassment. 

“Mr. Oswald!” 

She looked dazed, bewildered, and stood 
transfixed before him. 

A bright idea relieved bis perplexity. She 
Was unknowingly, perhaps, a somnambulist, 
and in that strange, half-trance-like condition 
‘ had wandered through corridors and deserted 
se Tooms until she had penetrated to the gallery. 
Ho remembered that it was considered danger- 
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fright occasioned by his stupid exclamation‘ 


| rooms, ‘You would scarcely know how to ! 


ous to awake suddenly persons in such a stat 


¢ain either physical or mental injury through 
How great would be his remorse! Not only 
had the girl’s beauty and amiability entranced 
him, but she reminded him—oh, how forcibly! 
—of another whom ho had loved in his e 


youth and never forgotten. ss 
ddvessed a 


His voice almost trembled as he a 
Alma, 2 Se 
“Do not be alarmed, Miss Grantley, You 
must forgive me if I startled you. I did not 
know you walked in your sleep.” 
There was a shy, upward glance of gratite 
—a sigh heaved almost of relief. = ~.: 
“‘ Have you ever before found yourself act- 
ing the part of a somnambulist?” he inquir Py 
smilingly, with the intention of dispelling | 
evident uneasiness. ai 
She shook her head gravely. * 
* “ After all, it was as well that I distur 
you. If not, you might have passed thr 
that door on the left, the only outlet e 
the one by which. you have just entered, 
awoke to find yourself in a long, dark passa 
where I venture to say you have never | 
been, since it only leads to a few uninbabi 


your way back again.” 

‘“‘Oh, [ should have known, 
ering. 

“You are cold! How thoughtless I a: 
detain you here! I trust you will be ak 
sleep more peacefully now, Miss Grantley 
have pleasant dreams.” frie 

He held open the door to allow her to 
through, when by some mischanco a button 
his coat caught in the long trailing love. 
which hung over her shoulder. Ash 
gaged it, a sudden impulse of passionate 
swept down the barrier of self-contr 
which he had been hithertobound. He 
the silken tress to his lips. While Alma, 
cheeks had flooded with a crimson glo-v 
attempted remonstrance, the words dyi 
uputtered. - 

A loud discordant voice at the doory 
startled them both, stig '> 

“¢-You see, madame, I was right. I did 
accuse Miss Grantley without reason.” 

Tt was Lavinia Varley who spoke; her 
form drawn to its utmost hight, ber smal 
twinkling with indignation. Behind 
gray and grim, stood old Mrs. Clinton, ws 
ped in a faded dressing-gown of rich broc 
and bristling with suppressed resentme! ; 

‘¢ Oswald, is it possible you can cond 
to hold stolen interviews with a mer 
ant, thus wronging the noble lady so soc 
be your wife?” she said, in an awful tone. 
“T wrong no one, grandmother, all 
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you grossly misjudge me. As you have dis: | 
_ covered so much, with Miss Grantley’s permis- 
sion, { will tell "the truth, The young lady 
happens to be a somnambulist, and in a state 
of unconsciousness made her way to this room, 
when she was awoke by my sudden exclama- 
tion.” 

_ * A very likely story,” remarked the lady,” 
~ with ineffable scorn. 

; “38 _ * A story which, I presume, no one will ven- 
* he ture to doubt when I pledge my word of honor 
as a gentleman and a Clinton that it is per- 


a _fectly correct.” 
3 ‘Unfortunately, Oswald,” remarked Mrs, 
_ am Clinton, significantly, ‘vou taught us years 


ago to distrust your word.” 

_ Poor, poor Amy!” sighed Lavinia, under 
“her breath. 

The color rose hotly to Oswald’s dark 
cheek, 

“As you. are a lady and near relation, I 
must not resent your speech; a man would . 
meet with different treatment!” 

_ “ Indeed—indeed, Mis. Clinton and Mrs. 
Varley,” said the trembling Alma, “TI never 
hought of cuming here to meet Mr. Oswald; I 
never dreamt that he—” 

_ She paused, overcome with confusion. 
_ “Jt will serve no purpose to remain here 

Bt. longer, ” observed the old lady, severely. “ Af- 
ter this untortunate disclosure Miss Gr antley 
will doubtless see the propriety of relinquish- 
tbe her position in this. house.” 

_  Yos, I must go away; I can stop here no 
Pabreer,” began Alma, Then checking herself 
and bursting into an agony of tears, sbe ex: 

claimed: ‘*How cruel you are! What can I 
dot What will become of me?’ 
"The sight of her tears was agonizing to Os- 
wald, 
 ““Tisten, grandmother!” he cried, impetuous- 

_ “JT swear Miss Grantley is innocent of all 
udence, to call it by no harsher name. 
She will continus to resid» here as my sister’s 
~ companion so long as such residence may bo 
- convenient and agreeablé to them both, And 
while | am master of Eaglehurst, no word shall 
Ms raised against her.” 
t * ¥ou are quite chivalrous, Oswa!d,” sneered 
__ ~ the old lady. 

hog e did not venture to say more, for she 

saw his spirit was thoroughly roused, and had 

imely remembrance that his sway over the 
whole domain was unlimited. If she provoked 
him beyond svfferance she might be requested 
Nae ‘taks her departure... 
“Let us dwell no longer on this painful 
me,” he resumed, more gently. ‘‘ Upon 
pflection you will regret baving misjudged 
Ss Grantley, and T must request that no hint 
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“You may be sure of that,” returned the 
old lady, in a tone implying that her grand- 
daughter’s morals would receive no contamina- 
tion through her imprudence. ‘Nor shall I 
mention the subject to Miss Marford,” she 
added, magnanimously. 

“Were I the person alone in question you 
would be at liberty to use your own discretion; | 
but silence will undoubtedly be more agreeable | 
to Miss Grantley. And now, ladies, it is grow- 
ing late; may I advise you to retire?” 

As they retreated in obedience to his request, 
he managed to whisper to Alma, ‘‘ Miss Grant- 
ley, can you forgive my folly?” 

Without answering, she hastened after the 
elder ladies. Mrs, Lavinia was muttering to 
her mistress, ‘‘ They may say what they like, 
but I shall always doubt them. A silly, head- 
strong girl, after all my warnings! And, 
madam, did you notice when we first surprised 
them, he was actually kissing her hair.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A RELIC CF THE PAST. 


ALMA has grown palo and silent. Her dark 
eyes lock larger than usual, because ber cheeks 
are growing hollow. Her ‘pleasant energy has 
been superseded by profound depression, and 
although she daily struggles to resume her 
former demeanor, a less keen observer than 
Mr. Oswald Cliaton would doubt her forced 


-gayety, and more than suspect the effort it 


costs her, 

But Oswald strives, though unsuccessfully, 
to dismiss thoughts which bear a sting. He is 
to be married almest immediately. Mr. 
Marford has expressed his opinion that there is 
no just reason why the marriage should be 
deferred longer; Rosamond has consented with 
nonchalant grace; there will be ampie time fur 
the bridal tour and return to Haglehurst to 
take place before Christmas. Everything is 
arranged on a grand scalo befitting the wealth 
of the ha py pair. The number of bride-— 
maids, carriages, and triumphal arches is 
freely discussed throughout the village. The 
bride’s trousseau is reported to be valued at i 
fabulous sum, while maid and matron rejoice - 
at the anticipated glorious spectacle of shim-_ 
mering silks, rich laces, and splendid jewelry — 
which shall gladden their eyes on the 
momentous morning when the Hon. Edward 
Marford’s heiress shall contract an alliance — 
worthy of her position in society. 

These gorgeous preparations, bowever, do 
not appear to yield any peculiar gratification 
to the parties most coacerned. Rosamond is 
often peevish and unreasonable; her betrothed | 
can scarcely be considered an ardent lover. 


Somotimes he finds himself watching Alma 
with an earnestness which causes him to be 
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watched in his turn by grandmother Clinton 
and her faithful attendant, if they happen to 
be present. But be avoids all opportunity of 
being alone in the girl’s society, for her sake as 
well as his own. 

Maud, an unconcerned spectator of what 
may be called tbe acted enigma being played 


— 


yeadaches and Oswald’s gloom, witbout con- 
necting with cither the approaching marriage, * 
to which she looks forward with deep interest. 
Why should she not? It isa well-known fact 
that a bridemaid’s dress of white and delicate 
pink is becoming to dark-haired young ladies 
who can boast of a good complexion; and 
young Mr. Roslyn has said—but it matters 
little what he has said, though it was enough 
to occupy Maud’s most anxious thoughts, and 
render her rather oblivious of her friend. 

“Do you know, Alma,” she began, one even- 
ing, after having remained absorbed in reflec- 
tion on the inexhaustible subject for nearly 
five minutes, ‘that I have a most opportune 
remembrance? I want to look my very best at 
the ball Mr. Marford gives in honor of Rosa- 
mond’s wedding, and just now I recollected 

’ that there are all sorts of pretty things kept in 
that old ebony cabinet iu the ‘amber-room,’ 
One of my uncles was fond of collecting for- 
eign curiosities, and I might discover an elab- 
orstely-carved Indian fan, or some antique 
ornament which, owing to its very age, would 
be a novelty.” : 

“ We had better explore at once,” answered 
Alma, rousing herself to interest. 

‘Ob, I dare not. My cold is so troublesome, 
and grandma desired me to keep my room. I 
don’t feel certain that I should obey the old 
lady’s injunction,” she added, with a pretty 
grimace, ‘if I were not afraid of looking a 
fright on the important day. You know an 
influenza gives one a red nose, and eyelids 
which are so extremely unbecoming.” 

This truth could ‘not be gainsayed, and once 
more silence fell upon the pair. 

“Alma, darling,” said Maud, suddenly re- 
Opening the subject with fresh energy, “I 
really have not sufficient patience to wait until 
to-morrow. No doubt one of these keys will 
fit the lock of the cabinet. You may open it 
yourself, and bring me an accurate description 
of its contents.” 

Alma obediently took her way to the amber- 
Toom, a comparatively small apartment separ- 

d from the vast drawing-rooms by a curtain 
of satin, golden in hue, Tho cabinet stocd in a 
Corner, a quaint, old-fashioned article of fur- 
Miture, inlaid with choice bits of delicate Dres- 
_ @en ware, The doors were locked; but Alma 
_ *pplied her keys successfully, aud was soon 
_ ,eWarded by being enabled to bring long -hidden 
_ hoards to light, | Miestey. 
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before her eyes, by turns wonders at Alma’s | 
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Card-cases of sandal-wood and an ivory fan; 
‘amulets worn by the superstitious in Eastern 
lands, to guard their owner against tho ovil 

eyo; a withered bouquet, tied with faded rib- 
bon; Hindoo idols of intense uglinoss, a silver 
bangle, and an exquisitely-finished pencil-draw- 1 
ing of a young girl. ts iS hae 
The age 3 


The Intter arrested Alma’s attention. Th 
original had evidently been beautiful, since, — 
| without the -aid of colcrs, the artist was able 
| to impress the gazer with a sense of her super- 
lative loveliness. Graceful form and delicate- __ 


she was masquerading fora jost. Not only 
was she clad in rustic garb, but was represent- — 
ed as being engaged in the homely task of feed- rs. 
ing a brood of chickens that thronged round 
her, eager for the grain she smilingly threw to me 
them. Dee 
As Alma viewed these details with interest, 
wondering if it were a fancy sketch, or how ii 
happened that this fair girl’s likeness was 
carefully preserved at Eaglehurst, her looks 
fell upon the initials “O. C.” roughly scrawlec 
in one corner. eS Ses 
The sight gave her a kind of shock. ie oa 
Was this another proof of Oswald Clinton’s 
acquaintance with Lavinia Varley’s niece? — 
Was it vain to hope that he had been misjudged 
and libeled by those who forgot that aprear- est 
ances are sometimes against the innocent? — 
Supposing this was Amy’s portrait, and he had ; 
loved her! ro) ete 
She stopped, as a shadow fell upon the paper — 
over which she bent. Oswald stood gravely — 
looking down upon her, _ Ael 
‘Miss Grantley, are you criticising that old irs 
drawing of mine? I thought it was destroyed 
years ago,” ~ / ri <bean 
‘“‘T admire it,”she murmured, with down-- - 
cast eyes; ‘‘and the girl is very beautiful.” = 
“Indeed! I thought so wheu I saw her first, 
feeding the chickens near her father’s | 
The scene became impressed upon my mind; I 
could not rest until I had reproduced ite”: <_ 
“‘T do not wonder,” she answered. ; 
Then, feeling it was a foolish remark — 0 
make, blushed vividly, for Oswald’s look was) 
till resting on her face. cay 
. Bi Yo} a know, Miss Grantley, J sometimes 
fancy I can see a strong resemblance between ie 
your features and hers?”—pointing to the draw- a 
ing. ri Pais if 
“ You flatter m°, Mr. Clinton ie a 
| ‘Many ladies would feel offended rather = 
than flattered; for Amy was but tbe daugbte: hese ee 
of the district schoolmaster, and after bis death: *, 
became my mother’s mald, But to nfo sh 
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4 was the ethbodiment of my most romantic 
dreams. You must remember, Miss Grantley, 
ys twenty years have passed sives then, Iwasa 

% mere youth when that fair face first disturbed 

a my peace.” 

oy “You loved her, then?” ‘ 

it The words half choked her, but she resolved 

____ they should be spoken. : 

“ “‘ Deeply —assionately,” he replied. 

*¢ Alas for man’s love!’ she said, in scornful 

-—aceents, recollecting the story told by her 

__- mother concerning the deserted girl’s last sad 

___ journey and tragical end. “ Is it worth the win- 


‘ 


_ ning, when so soon it vanishes completely, with- 
out even leaving the wreck behind?” 

“You think it is only possible to love once?” 
he asked, moodily. 

An impetuous answer ross to her lips. 
_ “T think remorse should ever haunt the path 
of him to whose account can be laid the misery 
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and death of a loving woman.” 

You, too, Miss Grantley?” 

Pate The deep reproach in his tone stung her to 
the quick. Had she, too, enrolled herself amid 

his enemies? 

_——s- “‘T seg you judge me harshly,” he continued, 
“too harshly, perhaps, if you knew all; but 
“ let the dead rest. 1 have learned to bear un- 


_ moved the scandalous hints which have assailed 
_ my honor, yet I am weak enough to wish you 
hada higher opinion of me. Gross vanity, you 
' see, Miss Grantley.” 

___ Her head drooped lower and lower still, un- 
til he could not see how pale she was grow- 


“My opinion must he valueless to you, Mr. 
© Clinton. I am only a young, inexperienced 
as girl, your sister’s companion; you are a man 
of high position, rich, honored, and the chosen 
- husband of a millionaire’s daughter.” 
¥ “You over-estimate my advantages. I would 
give them all, such as they are, if I might 
shake from me the shackles which for years 
have held me from freedom of action.” 

“J must leave you,” she said, timidly shrink- 
ing from further confidences, ‘Maud will 
wonder what detains me.” 

She began to replace hastily in the cabinet 


its scattered treasures. 


seeing how pale she was.’ ‘‘ The room is close. 
Let me open the window to give you air.” 
He drew aside the curtain. 

A deep red light was in the sky, which even 
ashe gazed increased in intensity, and spread 
ut fan-like from one particular point. 

“A fire!” he cried, throwing up the window. 
“Tt cannot be far trom Eaglehurst!” 

A shower of vivid sparks shooting up into 
e air, and rising clouds of smoke, apparently 


at no great distance, confirmed his apprehen- 


“Ycu are not well,” cried her companion, 


‘‘¥ must hurry off, and make myself useful. 
I fear our pretty little ivy-clad church, St. 
Monica, is falling a prey to the flames.” 

‘“‘ Must you go?’ she asked, with a thrill of 
fear, for there might be danger, and he, she 
knew, was reckless and daring. 

“You would not have me stay away if I 
could be of service; and you are better now,” 
he said, almost tenderly, looking down on the 
fair visage now flushed with excitement, 
‘Farewell, Miss Grantley! You must wish us 
all success in speedily extinguishing the con- 
flagration.” 

And he withdrew to issue the necessary or- 
ders for dispatching the engine, which, as a 
matter of precaution, was kept at Eaglehurst, 
thinking it might give efficient assistance to 
the small fire brigade, numbering scarcely a 
dozen men, which was all Marford could boast. 


| Next morning the pleasing intelligence of St. 
' Monica’s escape from any irreparable injury 
gave universal satisfaction throughout the vil- 
lage. 
| he fire originated in the vestry adjoining 
the church (how, no one could say); but, main- 
ly owing to Mr. Oswald Clinton's exertions, . 
and the large rewards offered to such mem- 
bers of the brigade who might best succeed in 
arresting the progress of the flames, they were 
effectually checked before the sacred edifice 
| had sustained much damage. 
One great misfortune, however, had hap- 

| pened. The large oaken chest fullof parish — 
| registers was destroyed with its contents. 
| Indeed, the fire appeared to have raged most 
fiercely at that part of the building, and the — 
records interesting to so many were consumed, 
leaving but a few charred fragments behind. 


CHAPTER IX. 
APPEARANCES ARE AGAINST HIM. 


Ir was the morning before the appointed 
wedding-day. The Hon. Mr. Marford had 
ridden over early to Eaglehurst to make a few 
final arrangements with Oswald Clinton, and 
now business matters having been c cluded 
in the study, was paying his respects tothe 
ladies of the family in their morning-room. = 

He was a tall, upright man, n sixty 
years of age, with lint-white hair and mus- 
tache, a supercilious smile, and an expression — 
of unbounded pride resting on his thin, com- 
pressed lips, and in his cold blue eyes. He 
dressed in the latest fashion, suitably adapted 
to his years, and though haughty and uncom- 
promising in his behavior to those whonf he | 
sconsidered his inferiors, was not wanting in 
affability toward such superior beings as he 
hailed as his equals.’ é; 

Ho was now seated near Mrs, Clinton, who — 
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Lavinia in close attendance, according to usual 
custom. 

“You were kind enough to inquire after my 
daughter,” he said, in his full, pompous tones, 
courteously raised in consideration of the old 
lady’s deafness. “I have not seen her this 
moruving, but she was in good health yesterday 


reclined in her favorite arm-chair, with Mrs. |e Indeed, sir, my news is only too correct. 


evening. A little flurried and nervous, as we | 


might expect her to be, Mrs. Clinton, at this 


critical period of her fate, but looking charm- — 


ingly well, notwithstanding.” 
“Tf only my son Guy could have lived to 


voice. 


‘¢T have reason to believe it would have been | 


gratifying to his feelings,” agreed the honor- 
_ able, sensible that such a marriage should de- 
_ light any reasonable parent. ‘‘ Persons in our 


_ position,” he continued, swelling with conscious | 
pride, “‘have a great responsibility thrust upon | 


them. We must mate our children with those 
who are suitable in birth, social status—nay, 
even the worldly wealth a noble mind is apt to 
despise. My daughter, for instance, could not 
wed beneath ber! She—” 
‘ The remaining portion of Mr. Marford’s 
speech was doomed never to enlighten the in- 
_ tellects of those to whom it was addressed. A 
servant entered, looking decidedly flurried and 
- uncomfortable. 
“ A lady wishes to see Mr. Marford.” 
The. man was thrust aside, and Mrs. Hill, 
* with tear-stained cheeks and quivering lips, her 
bonnet put on awry, her shawl half dragging 
on the ground, made her way into the room, 
and without any conventional greeting to those 
assembled, addressed herself to Mr. Marford: 
“Oh, Mr. Marford, you will never forgive 
me, but indeed it is not my fault. Who could 
have foreseen this calamity?” 
“Please to calm yourself, madam,” returned 
be, sternly regarding his daughter’s chaperon 
4s she stood there wringing her hands and ap- 
plying her handkerchief to her swollen eyes. 
“I should be glad to hear your explanation of 
the reason we are favored with this visit?” 
“Oh, Mr. Marford, I am irretrievably ruined. 
© one will trust me with the charge of their 
daughters, though I have always had the high- 
st recommendations, and been most. conscien- 
tious in fulfilling my duties.” 
“Cannot. you speak, woman?” he cried, sur- 


prised out of his aristocratic languor. ‘Has 
Any harm happened to Rosamond?” 
“The worst of all possible harms. She has 


eloped; by this time she is married!” 
_, Consternation was portrayed on every coun- 
®nance, with the exception of Oswald’s, which 
Wore an indefivable air of relief. 


Surely be mistaken.” 


over the contents. 
see the day which will ally the two families!” | 
observed the old lady, in her thin, tremulous , 


‘My daughter married? Mrs, Hill must | toward Cuthbert, “I might never have known 


a respectable family,” she answered, depre- 


Last night, Miss Rosamond desired not to be 
disturbed until a late hour this morning. Her 
head ached, she said, and a long night’s rest 
might do her good. But- when her maid en- 
tered the apartment at the hour appointed, she 
found it vacant, and this open note on the 
table.” z: ‘ oe 
Mr. Marford almost snatched the paper from  — 
the lady’s hands, anxiety concerning his child 
in all due causing forgetfulness and politeness; 
“What does she mean?” he asked, glancing — 
‘“¢Can give good reasons 
for refusing to marry Oswald; must open my 
eyes to his baseness, trusting I shall then ap- 
prove ber wiser choice.’ I do not think she ; 
will find me so easily conciliated. Can you 
tell me, madam,” he cried, turning fiercely to 
the hapless chaperon who cowed beneath his 
glance, ‘‘the name of this fellow whom you 
have allowed to carry off my daughter?” ee: 
‘¢He is a talented young man, and comesof 


Fa 


catingly. ‘‘If what Marie tells me is true 
(the girl should have spoken before, but feared 
to give offense) it seems highly probable that =» 


* 


Miss Rosamond has eloped with her drawing- 
master.” tre DF 
The Hon. Mr. Marford’s wrathful expression _ 
was fearful to behold. Hisson-inlaw,a penni- 
less artist, a poor teacher glad to go from ~~ 
house to house giving lessons in order to gain oa 
his livelihood! "toe 
There was the sound of voices in the hall, a 
evidently a fresh arrival, though all were too 
much agitated to notice anything unusual 


Once more the door opened to admit Mr. Cuth- 
bert Grantley and his newly-made bride, = 
They came into the’ room, she rather lead- 
ing her husband than being herself conducted, = — 
her eyes flashing with excitement, the rose 
upon her cheek deepened to an almost unbe- = 
coming glow. With a disdainful gesture she — nie 
swept past Oswald, upon whom she bestowed @ = 
glance of supreme indignation. > a 

‘¢Papa, I have come here with my husband, 
Mr. Cuthbert Grantley, that we may at once 
enter into an explanation which will satisfy = 
you that under no circumstances could Thave 
consented to the marriage you have arranged == 
for me with Mr. Oswald Clinton.” ; ha 

Mr. Marford was beginning to storm, but Os- 
wald laid his hand upon hisarm,. 4 

“Sir, as a personal favor, may I entreat 
you to listen to your daughter?” ; 

“You will soon be yourself in the position : 
of defendant, Mr. Clinton,” she answered, with = 
a spiteful glance. “1 am about to showmy 
father how cruelly he has been deceived in his = 
estimation of your character. Had it not been : 


for the affection I happily inspired,” turning __ 
oe a 
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but looking pale and anxious. 
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you truly, and should have found myself united 
in marriage to a villain.” 

* “That is a harsh term, Rosamond,” re- 
marked Oswald, unmoved at the angry lady’s 
vehemence. 

“{ will not retract it. Father, I appeal to 
you, may not that term be justly used to a 
man who secretly marries and disowns a sim- 
ple country girl, because her station is not 

equal to his own, and he fears to incur the 

anger of his relatives?” 

‘Bad, very bad!” muttered her father, per- 
plexed, and stroking his white mustache, 

_ “But worse remains. The unlucky girl 
returning to claim her just rights disappears 
nearly at the gates of Eaglehurst, and her body 
is found floating in the river.” 

“ But what has this terrible story to do with 
Oswald Clinton?” asked Mr. Marford, sternly. 

‘Simply this. The girl was his wife, legally 
married to him nearly nineteen years ago at 
the church of St. Monica, which recently so 
narrowly escaped destruction by fire.” 

“How have you discovered all this?” de- 
manded her father, sharply. = 

“ By astrange chance,” remarked Cuthbert, 
modestly, ‘‘the certificate of the marriage 
came into my possession. You can see, sir, by 
glancing over this document, that we advance 

_ nothing but the truth.” 

‘Hum! Certificate of marriage between 
Oswald Clinton, bachelor, and Amy Lavinia 
Monro, spinster. Tuis looks authentic. What 
have you to say, Oswald?” 

YT deny ever having gene through the cere- 
mony of marriage with the lady in question, 
but can give no further explanation.” 

*‘ You disbelieve the evidence of your own 
senses perhaps,” cried Mr. Marford, handing 
him the paper, yellow and discolored with age. 
«Or do you assert this to be a forgery?” 

“Tt is genuine,” replied the younger man, 
after an apparently careful examination. “If 
it has been tampered with, the guilt is not 
mine.” 

“ What do you imply, sir?’ said Cuthbert, 
attempting to assume an air of indignation, 

“Mr. Marford 

can easily satisfy any doubts he may entertain 

by searching the registers.” 

“Which were destroyed three nights ago,” 
remarked Oswald Clinton, gravely. ‘“ You 
have a bad memory, Mr. Grantley.” 

“ At least, papa,” interrupted Rosamond, 
“you have heard enough to convince you that 
Ihave acted wisely in declining Mr. Clinton’s 
_ haad, and uniting my fate to that of a gentle- 
man who, though his inferior in wealth, bears 
- an unblemisbed name.” 

“I know not what to think,” stammered her 

father. ‘“‘Oswald, why were you not more 
candid? Had I known you were a widower, 


| “JT would appear against you!” exclaimed 
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the knowledge woulc. have been no insuperable 
objection to your union with my daughter; nor _ 
do I imagine she would herself have regarded 

it as an obstacle. But we both detest mys- 
teries.” 

“Papa, I would never wed a man whose 
deserted wife had died under such very peculiar 
circumstances!” cried Rosamond, signifcant- 
ly. , 
‘¢You are indeed wild in your accusations,” 
interrupted Oswald. ‘No tittle of evidence 
supports your serious allegation; no witness 


‘could be brought forward to speak a crimin- 


hats 


ating word.” 


Lavinia Varley, thiusting herself forward, and 
grasping his arm. - 

She was almost maddened by strong excite- _ 
ment, her eyes dilated, her thin face worked in ; 
agitation. 

‘“T always felt sure in my own mind that ~ 
you were guilty of my beautiful Amy’s death,” 
she went on. ‘‘But there was no one to give 
me advice, and what could one poor old woman 
do to obtain justice? You were out the very 
night she was drowned, wandering no one knew 
whither, though the snow was deep and the 
bitter wind must have frozen you to the bone, 


| When you returned your air was preoccupied, 


your countenance gloomy, your clothes satu- 
rated, for which you accounted by saying that 
you had inadvertently stepped into a high snow- 
drift. Nor is this all. Your own man, James 
Hardy—dead and gone many years now, poor 
fellow!—told me as a great secret that he bad 
found in your room a letter which curiosity 
prompted him to read.” 

‘« And that letter?” cried Rosamond. 

* Contained only a few lines, signed ‘ Amy,’ 
entreating Oswald to meet the writer at the 
west gate of Eaglehurst.” 

“T see that I am tried and condemned 
already,” remarked Oswald, with ratber a sick- 
ly smile. ‘Even Maud, my little sister, 
shrinks horror-stricken from that monster of 
iniquity she has the misfortune to call brother. 
Tél admit the truth of all Mrs, Varley now ~ 
alleges publicly for the first time, but emphati- 
cally deny that on that night I met her niece, 
for whom I vainly waited until long past the 
appointed hour, is there one present who will 
believe me?” 

‘“‘T will—I do!” cried the girlish, trem! ling 
voice of Alma. ‘Mr. Clinton, I can prove 
you are innocent of causing your wife’s death, — 
that you never saw her on that terrible even- 
ing. Only wait—wait until "bid you follo 
me!” ; 

Quickly she glided from the room, leaving 
the party assembled almost spellbound by her 
sudden speech and movement, = 

Mr. Marford began to consider whether the — 
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grave charges brought against Oswald Clinton comfort, for every arrangement showed tender 
would not lead to an open scandal, if not worse; care and thought. A few late sutumn flowers, — 
Maud wept copiously ; the two older ladieslooked placed in a vase upon the table, shed fragrance 
grave and grim; Cuthbert felt uneasy. What in the air; an cpen Bible lay beside them, 
course was Alma about to pursue? Surely a ‘The sunshine peeped into the casement, but 
sense of filial duty, combined with regard was not allowed to enter too freely, lest it 
for her own interest, would prevent her might disturb the broken slumters of a worn 
divulging Judith Raynor’s confession? Yet, and haggard woman, who was lying on the 
after all, it mattered little to him: his neat white bed that stood in one corner of the 
wealthy bride was won. The marriage room. 
certificate found in the mildewed and retten ‘The woman was Judith Rayner, and she 
valise, so many years concealed in the hollow was dying. None who looked upon that hollow 
of the blasted oak, had proved a trump card cheek, those sharpened features and deeply- __ 
in his hand. Skillfully rousing Rosamond’s sunken eyes, could doubt that the sands of ber 
resentment by expressing exaggerated horror | life were numbered, and that she would soon 
e of Oswald’s treachery, he then, by a judicious pass away from a world where she had both — 
mixture of persuasion and reasonivg, induced | sinned and. suffered. anit ta) 
ker to leave her father’s house, and be married | Alma advanced and stood beside her, 
by special license at the neighboring town. “This is my mother,” she said; “and it is 
Perhaps he was scarcely prepared for the she aloue who can clear Mr. Clinton from the 
strong measures upon which the young lady fon] charge brought against him. Pardon me, 
insisted im#aediately after the completion of | my friends, that I bave dared to bring her le- 
the ceremony; namely, that they should pro- neath your roof without your knowledge or — 
ceed at onge to Eaglehurst and expose her in- | permission; but she was ill, suffering, and des- 
tended bridegroon to Mr. Marford,-she being | titute when she sought me out, and entreated 
aware of the hour fixed for that gentleman's | me to give her shelter. She conjured me, by 
intended visit. a parent’s claims, to allow her to remain here 
Rosamond’s impetuosity, however, bore | for awhile until she grew better, so she said, 
cown all the scruples he ventured to suggest, | and was able to quit this part of the country. — 
so now it was necessary to brave the dangers | I yielded weakly—wrongly, perhaps; but I 
of this stormy interview, consoled by the re- | knew she could live concealed in one of the 
flection that he had secured the heiress, and | many uninhabited rooms in this wing, of which 
for her sake a father would not inquire too | Maud had often spoken,” 
closely into the means his son-in-law had em- “And you were about to visit her when you 
ployed to obtain his startling intelligence con- | suddenly appeared at midnight in the galleries, 
cerning the master of Eaglehurst. and I believed that you were walking in your 
Almost entire silence reigned until] Alma sleep?’ inquired Oswald. ‘Why not have 
again appeared, standing in the doorway, and | told me tbe truth?” Y 
) heckoning with her hand as a sign that they ““T could not,” she said, remembering how 
should follow where she led the way. | much she had dreaded a discovery that would 
Her light dress fluttered before them as she | reveal to her friends the secret ot her parent-— 
passed down the wide oak staircase, through age, until love, victorious over pride, had, for 
the hall and into the gallery. Noone won- | Oswald’s sake, unsealed her lips. 
dered more than Oswald whither she was| ‘‘Why have we been brought here?” demand- 
about to lead them, when she opened the side ed Mr. Marford, impagiently. “What cin 
dcor communicating with the long disused east this good woman tell us? 
wing. | “Sneak, mother!” said Alma, gently. ‘‘ You 
Up stairs now, through long corridors, pass | have often told me it would ease your mind to 
ing the closed doors of many deserted rooms, confess all you know regarding the death of the 
where the moth feasted upon once rich draperies drowned gir] who rests in St. Monica’s church- 
and velvet piled carpets, while spiders wove yard. Let the world learn that no guit at- 
their webs from tarnished cornices or painted taches to her husband, Oswald Clinton.” 
ceilings—higher still, until they reached an| Judith Rayner’s worn visage had a puzzled, 
upper story, and Alma gently opened a door wondering expression, but gradually lighted 
at the end of along gallery. - up with intelligence. 
“You are mistaken, my girl. I was myself 
at first, then I understood. Sbe was manried — 


CHAPTER X. to Mr. Ashe, Mr. Oswald’s cousin.” =e < 
RELEASED. | «« AnY? eried Oswald; ‘“‘then 1 may speak at ars “7 
Tae Hon. Mr. Marford and those who ac- last! or years I have borne calumny, doubts as 


companied him found themselves in a small and misrepresentations, for I was fetiered bya i 
chamber, sparsely furnished, yet not devoid of solemn vow that I would not be the first to . 
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. Amy Monro, Now it is a secret no longer, 
and I am a free man who can silence slander 
_ by a frank avowal. 

“When I was very young, Amy’s beauty 
won my love, She became to me an ideal 
being, and upon her J lavished the fresh, warm 
_ feelings of an impulsive nature. I was eager 
_ to prove my devotion by any act of heroism or 
‘self-sacrifice which might elevate me in her 
estimation. 

“Bitter was my disappointment when I dis- 


_ gaged. Yet she refused my suit with sa 
_ much sweetness, such kindly regret, that, far 
from being disenchanted, I worshiped ber 
-_- more than ever. 

Although I might not hope to be her 
favored lover, she was willing to accord me 
her friendship. I was grateful for the boon, 
and proud of winning ber confidence. Boy- 
like, I gloried in my chains, and rumors of my 
infatuation for my mother’s pretty waiting- 
- maid even reached my father’s ears, and were 
remembered at a future period. 

- “Quy Clinton was a proud man, rather 
arbitrary in his notions. I held bim in great 
awe, so did my cousin, who was acting as my 
tutor at the time, and was entirely dependent 
on his favor. Oswald Clinton Ashe (his Chris- 
- tian name was the same, as mine) knew his pros- 
— would be blighted if the curacy at Mr. 
: ‘arford’s disposal was not bestowed upon him, 
7 ee dared not marry Amy openly; tho un- 

equal alliance would alienato his friends; but 
they could be privately united at St. Monica. 
The rector was abroad, the curate in 
SS chargo happened to be a college friend of my 

_ eousin’s, so there was little difficulty in arrang- 
ing the matter with the aid of aspecial license, 
_ By some chance I suspected what was in pro- 
gress, and they were forced tv t:ke me into 
their confidence. I was implorcd to kecp tho 
secret, and Amy—the girl I still loved so dear- 

—_ ly—east horself at my feet, a |, with many 
tears, entreated me to malo a saczod promiso 
‘that. under no circumstances would I be tho 
first to divulge the fact of the marrizgo. 

_ “Her persuasions were too powerful to be 
resisted. I loathed doccit, yet picdged myself 

ss to - a course of action which drew mo into 

labyrinth of difficulties, fror: which, till now, 

___ [have vainly struggled to free myself. 

© When Amy quitted Eagichurst, I incurred 

the suspicion of having instigated her ‘ight. 

’ My father was furious, and as I could offer no 
satisfactory answers to his questions, felt con- 
--yinced that his surmises were well founded. 
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“divulge the secret marriage of my cousin to. 


| promise, I dared not reveal it, 


! would convince the mast skeptical that a word 
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divisions arose which were never entirely 


; ; | Marford. 
covered that her affections were,already en- | 


fell into Mr. Grantley’s hands, also how the 


| tablished the general opinion that T was thy 


' visibly, and could only murmur a few in- — 
| coherent speeches. 
‘rassed when Judith Rayner, raising her shrill 
' weak voice, accused him of having stolen the 
| valise containing both papers and i ~elry 


' been sharp enough for that.” 


- 


to provide a home for his young bride, bitter 


healed. 

_ “A few months passed away, then news ar- 
rived from the distant town where Oswald’s 
charge was situated that he had died suddenly 
of heart disease. His marriage was still un- 
acknowledged, and, until released from my 
The note of 
which Lavinia Varley has spoken was my first 
intimation that Amy intended to return to 


“ And now mayI ask how tho certificate 
erasure occurred which so conclusive*y ¢:- 


bridegroom? My cousin, like mj-olf, boro tho 
old family name of Oswald, to which was ad- 
ded Clinton, his mother’s maiden appellation | 
but a narrow inspection of that document 


had been carefully expunged; Oswald Clinton 
Ashe would have been the correct signature,” 
Under his inquiring glance, Cut ibert qnailod 


He was still more embar- 


which had lain concealed for years ia the hol- 
low oak, 

Then, po-ring forth in disjointed sent:.ces 
the narrative with which the reader is uw 
quainted, she expressed most bitter ani~iosity 
against Cuthbert for having menacod her with — 
exposure in order to avail himself of her con- 
fession to serve his own puryoses. 

‘‘He did not think I had read the docu- 
ments,” she added; “but I wanted #0 know 
who the lady really might be, .. spelt throvgh 
every word heforc I put "em away. He 
would have had is Il his own way if I had not 


Oswald approached Alma, who was still be- 
side the bed, clasping her mother’s band. 

‘¢Tet me thank you,” he said, “for to you 
I owe the happiness of standing once more 
among my fellow-men with name unblemished 
and honor unstained.” 

He would have taken the slender fingers she 
pressed so closely to her throbbing heart, but 
she contly resisted the attempt. ‘i 

“No, Mr. Clinton, The hand of the cou- 
vict’s daughter must never meef yours in 
friendly pressure. From henceforth my lot pee! 
life is chosen, When my mother needs me no 
more T shal) enter some pious sisterhood if 
they, knowing my story, will deiga to accept 
my services and companionship. _Indeod, 
madam,” she continued, turning to Mrs, Clin- 
ton, ‘I would not have disregarded yor 
wisbes by remaining here so long had not thi 
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# cred duty detainel me. Day by day I was 
preying to see an improvement in my motker’s 
condition, which woul enable me to fake her 
to some quiet cottage where i might work for 
her support.” 

‘You must not—shall not Jeave us!” cried 
Maud, impulsively, hastening to her friend, 
and flinging her arms around her, ‘My dar- 
ling Alma, think what will become of me 
without my belove” companion!” 

“Dear Maud, be comforted. You will hava 
many friends among your equals in social 
position. Notwithstanding all your kindness,’ 
my foolish pride would forbid my being happy 
here now that you are aware of my unhappy 
srigin. If I could have borne a name that 
had never known disgrace I should have felt | 
‘xo. degradation. Now I should even shrink 
‘rom your pity, and a harsh or sneering word 
xvould break my heart.” | 

“ What wretch would dareinsult the purest 
and best of women?’ cried Oswald warmly. 
“Miss Grantley—Alma—before ail present, 
hear me say, if you can accept the heart of a 
man many years older than yourself, but who | 
can love you even according to your merits, be | 
my wife, and remain at Haglehurst as its mis- 
tress.” 

The deep, passionate love unconsciously 
cherished almost since the first day that Alma 
had been thrown into Oswald’s society, long 
erushed behind barriers she had considered in- 
surmountable, now surged forth. He, so 
noble, so far removed from other men as to 
appear almost godlike in pre-eminence, was 
~illing to elevate her to the position of his 
svife, to give her his name, and a love which 
should prove capable of creating for her an 
elysium upon earth. 

Might she, dured she accept him?—or was it 
needful for his sake to cast away the cup of 
happiness offered to her lips? 

While hesitating, she heard Rosamond 
whisper to her husband, ‘‘ Who could have im- | 
agined that Oswald Clinton in his pique at my | 
rojection would dream of marrying this low- 
born girl?” 

The words stung her into new life. With 
an air of icy indifference sho turned toward 
her suitor. 

Mr. Clinton, I prefer toanswer now. Iam! 
rateful for the honor you have done me, but 
no inducement could persuade me to become 
your wife, If ever I marry (which ‘is most 
unlikely), my union shall be hallowed by love.” 

In his excitement he had almost forgotten 

recent engagement to Rosamond, therefore 
micconstrued Alma’s words as relating merely 
to her own feelings. Wounded and disap- 
pointed he turned away, owning that he had 
no right to expect a different answer. 

There was a short. silence, which Judith , 
Rayner was the first to break. 


i 


Tf you will not have Mr. Oswald for your 
husband, my girl,” she said, ‘‘I suppose you do 
not object to him as a relation? Ask Mr, 
Grantley there, who tried to take us all in, 
though he had not wit enough to be successful, 
whether there was not another document at 


, tho bottom of the old black bag?” 


“To what do you refor?’ asked Oswald 
eagerly, finding that Cuthbert did not speak. 

“Tam going to make a clean breast of it,. 
she’ resumed, “for I shall never get over this 
bout, and it is hard to dio with a secret only 


half confessed. This girl here is none of mine, 
though I said she was for more reasons than 


one. Her mother was the lady that was 
drowned,” 

She paused, seemingly faint and exhausted. 
Restoratives were hastily procured and ad- 


ministered; until she was able to continue. 


“This girl was a baby of a few woeks old, 


lying fast asleep in her mother’s arms, care- 


fully wrapped up in flarnols and furs, until 
you could barely see the little pink face that 


‘nestled into her bosom, The lady was very 


sold and weary; she did not rofuse te lct me 
carry the infant as well as tho valisc,—oven 
such light burdens were beyond hor strength, 
door delicate thing! So, whon al! was over— 
you know what I moan—I found there was a 


| child to be disposed of, or else loft on my hands 


for good. Many in my shoes would have thrown 


\the child after the mother, but I had a fancy 
to keep the baby, and Mr. Graniley, if he likes, - 


can vouch for the truth of what © say—tbat 
there was a certificate of hoz birth, as well as 
one of her mother’s marricge, in the valise of 
which he robbed me.” 

“T found nothing relating to Alma,” said 
Cuthbert, pon whom all eyes instinctively 
turned. 
of tho marriage, but her name—” 

‘Was not Alma,” interrupted Mrs, Rayner. 
“TIT know that. She had a long string of 
names, and Amy was the first. But the 
things she wore were marked ‘ALM A.’ 


| You may call her Amy Ashe or Alma Grant- 
ley, whichever you like best. 


I don’t suppose 
it much matters.” 

“Why, only to think,” cried Miss Lavinia, 
rushing to her newly found niece and almost 
smothering her with kisses, ‘that this is 
Amy’s child, and dear Amy, after all, was 
married to that good young man, Mr, Ashe! 


‘Though perhaps,” she continued, recollecting 


herself, ‘‘it was rather sly of him to mislead 
me by giving such advice and so Many warn- 
ings about Mr. Oswald, who I hope will for- 
give mo for having presumed to doubt him,” 
A slight confusion in the gallery, and the 
sound of heavy footsteps, Two police officers 


enter, looking with some surprise at the scene 


before them, until their eyes rest upon the 
bridegroom standing beside bis bride, 


“« / child appears to have been born 
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wanted.” 
Cuthbert turned pale, but attempted to 
bluster. 
“‘ What is the meaning of this insulting mis- 
take? Whoever has sent you here, my men, 
‘shall pay dearly for their audacity.” 


«Very sorry, Mr. Grantley, but you're | 


Alma, as she still prefers to be called, 


' although she *:as assumed her proper surname, 


has for tho past yocr resided at Eaglehurst, 
ingratiating herself daily in the affections o' 
the two old ladies, and cherizhe:l by Maud as : 

sister. Great persuasion has been necessar‘/ 


| to induce hor to remain so long; but Oswald 


an 
« 5 “Oh, as to that, we have proper instructions, 
-___— and here is the warrant for your apprehension, 
% You were seen loitering about the premises 
just before the vestry of St. Monica took fire.” 
SG Imagine, if you can, the consternation | 
_@ of the Hon. Mr. Marford and his daughter! 
~~.‘ Truly, pride shall have a fall. 

% 
Bee Nearly a year has passed away. 
oe =, Through the exertions of Mr. Marford, who 


- spared neither money nor influence to attain 
bis ond, Cuthbert Grantley escaped conviction, 
pen atid Rosamond’s father possessed the poor satis- 
he * faction of pretending to believe in his son-in- 
ae y law’ 's innocence when he was condoled with 
: by. his friends. 
Bo; Rosamond, in a stormy interview, over- 
whelmed Cuthbert with reproaches, insisting 
___— upon a judicial separation, as she never wished 
a him to enter her presence again. 
attempted expostulation, entreaties, even 
- menaces; but the Jady was firm. Sundry un- 
© pleasant: conferences took place, wherein the sol- 
_ icitor of Mr. Marford bore a principal part, and 
1 acted so well in his client’s interests, that Mr. 
Grantley was forced to accept a very small 
- eompensation for his wounded affections. 
‘Tt seemed that Rosamond had no absolute 
control over her fortune until she should attain 
the age of twenty-five, unless she married 
according to her father ’s wishes, therefore 
= Cuthbert had made a sorry bargain. He went 
abroad with the sum given him, for in Mar- 
ford his occupation was gone, cold looks and 
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far 


_ quencies were the theme of every tongue. 

a tam Rosamond remains in her fatier’s house, 
__-worse than widowed, for she has no sweet 
we memories of happy love, only the torturing 

conviction that she was the dupe of a trvacher- 
Tae ous fortuns hunter. She cannot mix in the 
world, for her story would follow her and be 
whispered from ear to ear, until her folly and 
disgraco becamc known throughoat society, 
and she is still too proud to endure unmoved 
such degradation. 

Her husband, once loved as much as a shal: 
low heart can be said to feel that passion, is 
“hated now. Sometimes she longs that the tie 
_- between them may bo broken by his apna 
F shen, in an agony of self-abasemont, chidos ”- 
undiscipled heart, ond prays for pai: ‘ence. 
Se future holds little hoppiness in store for 


neglect wounded his self-love, and he was | 
thankful to leave a village where his delin- | 


| will meet. 
Cuthbert | 


has been traveling abroad, and it was his 
earnest wish that sho should continue to make 
her home with Maud at least until his return, 
But now a great change seems imminent. 
Young Roslyn’s admiration for the dark-eyed 
young mistress of Eaglehurst has expanded 
into love an’? @ QMatrimonizl proposal, which 
the young lady temurely accepts, subject of 
course, to her .rother’s cpproval, So two 
rapturous lettess are dispatched to Oswald, at 


| Vienna, which assuro him that his presence at 
| home is indispensable, and as fast as trains 
| and ocean steamers can briug him, he returns 
| to the Icnd of his birth. 


The harvest moon, large, full and br’ ~ *, 
hangs in tho sky like a golden luminary, as he 
drives up the .enue toward Eagle’- ‘st. Eis 
thoughts are already with thosc whom he soon 
He wonders what welcome Alma 
will give him. Ev~~ in thesc few nm “hs her 
heart may have been won, and shu be lost to 
him forever. The very idea causes his featurcs 
to contract with pain. And yet it is worse 
than folly to e pect that bright young being 


| will view him with feelings warmer than 


those «ii mere cousinly regard. Did not the 
terms in which she eccuched her refusal prc 
clude bopes that would not be utterly ex- 
tinguished although ho tried to conquer such 
weaknes: 

“Surely, ci my age, I ought to have more 
common sense, and realize the fact that I am 
too gray and grim to inspire love!’ he mut- 
tered. 

They wore approaching the house; the flut- 
ter of a, white dress catchos his attention as its 
owner passes through an open French window 
and stands upon the terrace, He recognizes 
Alma, hor upturned face etherealized by the 
moon, which, playiig’on her golden hair, con- 
verts it into an aursole. 
the dogeart, and tells the man to drive round 
to the stables, He ill walk the short remain- 
ing distance, and steal upon her unawares. 

Uis heart is beating violently as he draws 
near that beloved presence. He bas nevor be- 
foro known fear, yet love is fast making him a 
coward. 

‘« Perhaps,” ho is thinking, “it will be with 
aversion that she will gaze upon me, Or that 


cold indifferen~s which is still more hopeless, 


since it can rarcly be overcome.” 

She turns, ard starts as she scos him, AY 
lovely color floods her fair, pale visage: 5 new- 
born radiance is kindled in bor oyi3, 


Oswald springs from — 


‘He was not cxpected so scon, she says, 
belding forth her hand in frieixiy greeting. 

* The words are nothing; ihe accent of joy- 
fal surprise is all. In a uioment—he never 
knows exactly how it happened—he was 
pouring forth vows of impassioned love, 

Alma’s lustrous orbs are coyly cast down; 
his eloquence cannot win a reply. 

‘‘Have I offended you?” at length he says. 
“ Perhaps you deem me presuming and unrea- 
sonable? There is a disparity of years be- 
tween us, and I am doubly aged by anxiety 
and trouble endured so long while I was bound 
by a promise to the dead, Besides, you may 
rightly believe that youth and loveliness like 
your own deserve the untried affections of a 
heart which never ereeted another idol. Now, 
I havo loved your mother.” 

She would not wait for the completion of 
his self-depreciating speech. Her bashfulness 
was conquered by a generous wish to save him 
furioer pain. 

‘*And I love you,” she murmurel. ‘ May 
T 4e able to atone for all you have nobly suf- 
ferod for my mother’s sake!” 

The moon shone down upon no happicr lovers 
than those upon the terrace at Eaglehurst. 
His arms were thrown around her, her fair 
| ad vested on bis breast. The dove had flut- 
tered to its nest at Inst. 

THE END. 
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® A Falr Face; or, Out in the World, By Bartley T. 
Campbell. 
8 A Mad Marriage; or, The Iron Will. By Mury 
A. Denison. 
9A Deu hter of Eve; or, Blinded by Love. By 
Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 
10 The Broken Betrothal ; 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 
41 The Bride of an Actor 3 or, Driven from’ Home. 
By the Author of * Alone i in ‘ite World,” etc., ete. 
12 A Pair of Gray Eyes or, The Kiuerald Necklace. 
By Rose Kennedy. 
18 Without a Heart; or, Walking on the Brink. 
Col. Prentiss Ingrahiun. 
14 Monein the Worlds or, The Youne Man’s Ward. 
By the Author of & The Br ide of an Actor,” ete., ete. 
15 Motheriess; or, The Furmer’s Sweetheart. By Col. 
Prentiss f) gr “alam. 
16 The Seeret Marriage; or, A Duchess in Spite of 
Herself By Sara Claxton, 
17 Sister aratnst Sister; or, The Rivalry of Hearts. 


es 


or, Love versus Hate. 


By 


By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
38 Meart to Heart; or, Fair Phyllis’s Love. By 
Arabella Southworth, . 
By Mrs. M. V. 


19 etl for Goldy or, Almost Lost. 
tr. 
RO Entaugteds; or, A Dangerous Game. 


Shackeray, 

24 Sybil Chases or, The Gambler’s Wife. 
Aun S. Stenhens, 

22 Prust Her Not; mm A True Knight. By Margaret 
Leicester. 

28 Siuned Against; By 
Clara Augusta 

24 A Loyal Lover: or, The Last of the Grimspeths 
By Arabella Southworth. 

25 The © cunts Cousin; or, All is not Gold that 
Glitters. By Rose Kennedy. 

26 Wiis dol; or, The Ill-Starred Marriage. By Mrs. 

Good Name. 


By Henrietta 
By Mrs. 


or, The Winthrop Pride. 


Mary Reed Crowell, 
27 Flirtation; or. A Young Girl’s 


By 
Jacob Abarbanell (Ralph Reyal), 


28 Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Marry Hin? | 


By Henrietta Thackeray. 
29 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, the Lost Heir. 
By Agile Penne, 
80 Charlette Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 
81 The Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 


Mury *, Denison, 

Be Leap Year 3 or, Why She Proposed. By Sara C!ax- 

88 ic ‘Spite of Herself; or, Jeanette’s Reparation. 
By 8. R. Sherwood, 

84 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Eleanor Blaine. 


85 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisoner of La Vin- 
tresse. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 


86 Only a Schooimistress; or, Her Untold Secret, 
By Arabella Southworth, 


“The Waverley Library is for sale 
sent by mail on receipt of six cents each. »~ 
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By Mrs. | 


Geadle and Adams, Publishers, 
No. 28 William street, New York. 


Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

88 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. 
By Henrietta ‘Uhackeray, 

89 One Woman’s Heart; or, Saved from the Street. 
By George S. Kaine, 

40 Love: Mad; or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced and— 

By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D. 

41 For Her Dear Sake; or, Saved From Himself. By 
Sara Claxton. 

42 The Bouquet Girl; or, A Million of Money, By 
Agile Penne, 

48 Mariana, mah ae Donna, By Arabella Southworth, 

44 The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

45 Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte. 

46 The ‘Ihree Sisters; or, The Mystery of Lord 
Chalfont. By Alice Fleming. 

4? The Creole Sisters; or, The Mystery of the 
Perrys. by Mrs. Anna E. Porter. 

48 A Marriage: of Convenience. By Sara Claxton. 

49 ‘she Wife’s Secrets or. Twixt Cup and Lip. By 
Col. Juan Lewis. 

50 Sir Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of Hearts. 
By Arabella Southworth, 

51 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 

52 “ye i cless3 or, Two Orphan Girls in New York. 

Art W. “ike “Ne br 

58 The Maniae Bride; or. The Dead Secret of Hollow 
Ash Hall. By Margaret Blount. 

54 Pledged to Marry; or, In Love’s Bonds. 
S«ra Claxton. 

55 Cecil's Deceit; or, The Dinmond Legacy. By Mrs. 
Jennie Da. is Burton: 

56 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second Love. 
By Arabella Southworth. 

B? Without Merey. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

58 The Barcnet’s Sceret; or, The Rival Hal -Sisters. 
By Sara Claxton, 

59 Agnes Hope, the Actress; or, the Romance of a 
Ruby Ring. Be Win. Mason fur er, M.D. 

60 AW idow'« W iles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. By 

Rachel Bernhardt. 

61 Did He Love Her? By Ba tley T. Campb I. 

62 Almost In His Power; o-, More Sinned Agai st 

- than Sinning. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

¢8 She Did Not Love Him. By Arabella South- 


worth. 


By 


By 


64 Bessie Raynor, ae Work Girl By Wu. 
Mason Turner, M. 
65 A Brave Girl; # Sunshi:e at Last. By Alice 


Meming. 

66 Lord oth’s Sins or, Betrothed at the Cradle. 
Georgiana Dickens. 

67 A Wie ed Heart; or, the False and the Tr ue By 
Sara Claxton. 

68 His Meart’s Mistress; or, Love at First Sight. 
By Arabella Southworth, 

69 The Only Daughter ; or, Brother against Lover. 

y Alice Fleming. 

TOW hy I Married Wim? or, the Woman in Gray. 
By Sara Claxton. 

71 Menor Bound; or, Sealed to Secrecy. By Lillian 

by Rett Win- 


Py 


Lovejoy. 

@2 A Man’s Sin; or, fis Lawful Wife. 
wood. Ready Oct. 6 

78 His Own Again; or, Trust Her Not. 
Southworth. Rendy Oct. Ts. 

@4 Adria, the Adopted, By Mrs. Jennie Davis Bur- 
ton. Ready Oct, 20. 
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